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ARTICLE I. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN RELATION TO THE INSPIRA- 
TION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By Joun J. Youne, D. D. 


The term “fatherhood of God” contains, by logical inference, 
not only the “brotherhood of man,” but, among other things, 
also the impartation of the Father’s will to man; and man’s ob- 
ligation to know and do the same. Such an impartation, or 
revelation of God’s holy will, implies a documentary record. 
This is especially so if the revelation contains God’s gracious 
will concerning the salvation of fallen man. It is evident that 
something of the greatest importance for the whole human fam- 
ily, that contains an absolute and final authority respecting man’s 
salvation—even unto the end—must of necessity be put on 
record and preserved with the utmost care. To record such a 
revelation and the history connected therewith, only specially 
qualified men can be employed. They must be holy men of 
God, and so moved and directed in their important work by the 
Holy Ghost, that the documentary record be nothing less than 
inspired. 

Such a documentary record of God’s holy and gracious will 
has been made, carefully preserved and handed down to us. It 
it known as the Sacred Scriptures, or Holy Bible. Paul, the 
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great Apostle to the Gentiles, who received the Gospel he 
preached not of man, neither was taught it, but by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, (Gal. 1 : 12) tells us, that “all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,” (“Every Scripture inspired of God,” 
Rev. Ed.) 2 Tim. 3: 16. And Peter says: “Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 2 Tim. 1 : 21. 
Since all Scripture—that is the documentary record of God’s re- 
vealed will and history of the same—is given by inspiration, we 
have reason to believe that Peter's statement must include the 
documentary record of the revelation as well as the uttering of 
the same. As far as the writers of the New Testament are con- 
cerned they must also have been moved by the Holy Ghost, for 
Christ had promised them the same. He said unto them: “The 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your rememberance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you,” Jno. 14:26. Again he said: 
“Howbeit when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but what- 
soever he shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will shew you 
things to come,” Jno. 16 : 13. 

The subject under consideration implies various views con- 
cerning Inspiration. That such is the case is evident to all who 
keep an eye upon what is going on within the Christian Church. 
The inspiration of the Bible has been often and fiercely assailed. 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Albert has truly said: “There are two pos- 
sessions of Christianity which are perpetually attacked: the In- 
carnation of the only-begotten Son, and the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Both are pivotal doctrines and neither can exist 
without the other. Destroy inspiration and the doctrine of the 
incarnation becomes vague and shadowy. Destroy the divine 
Christ and there are no divine Scriptures,” Lutu. Quakr., vol. 
xxl, p. 87. Since we do not intend to investigate the various 
views on inspiration but only the position of the Lutheran 
Church, we must naturally confine our research along that line. 
It is sincerely hoped that the effort may prove interesting, and 
throw some light on what is, according to many biblical scholars, 
the burning question of to-day. 
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To get a clear idea of this important subject we must go back 
to the beginning, or to Luther himself. We do this, not because 
Luther has set forth a special theory on the subject, but because 
his statements ‘have of late years been used by writers on this 
subject. Many have availed themselves of Luther's expressions, 
not because they looked upon the Sacred Scriptures as he did, 
nor because they wanted to use the Holy Bible as a means of 
grace, but because they believed some of Luther’s statements 
concerning God's word helpful in their efforts to shake the 
Church’s faith in the Bible and to tear down what God through 
his faithful servant had built up. 

A careful study of “Késtlin, Luther's Theology,” especially 
under “Source of Religious Truth; the Holy Scriptures,” found 
in vol. 11, pp. 246-296, will give one an idea of his views on the 
subject. Of course there must be no one-sided quotations ; for 
if quotations do not set forth his entire view they simply mis- 
represent him. In speaking of the Holy Scriptures he calls 
them, “The Book, given by God the Holy Ghost, unto his 
Church.” “Without any distinction,” says Késtlin, “he was ac- 
customed to describe the rule of faith and life as ‘the Scriptures,’ 
and then again as ‘the word of God ;’ placing them without any 
consideration on an equality.” Hence Luther made no distinc- 
tion between the word of God and the Scriptures. But such 
equality does, according to his conception, not exist between the 
Church and the word of God. Since the Church is begotten by 
the word it is therefore subordinate to the same. His reason 
for this he gives in the following words: “Ecclesia non facit ver- 
bum, sed fit verbo.” Some critics seem to have overlooked Lu- 
ther’s distinction between the word of God and the Church. 

In his study of the Sacred Scriptures Luther laid much stress 
upon the Christian’s internal experience, or effect of the word 
upon the heart. Just as the Holy Spirit produces faith through 
the word of God, so does he also enable the believer to discover 
that the word of God is the truth. True divine faith believes 
the word, not for the sake of the minister who proclaims it, “but 
because it is felt to be certainly true.” He says: “The word it- 
self must satisfy the heart, must so encompass and lay hold upon 
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man, that he, even as captured therein, may feel how true and 
right it is.” Here we have the doctrine of testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti and of fides divina. Luther’s testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
and fides divina must, however, have been something quite dif- 
ferent from that spoken of and experienced by some scholars at 
present; since they did neither make him a professed Christian 
in heart and leave him a heathen in head; nor lead him to dese- 
crate and profane God’s holy word. But whilst Luther laid 
much stress upon the internal experience of a Christian he did, 
however, not set that up—as some would have it—as the test by 
which he would ascertain the value of the books of the Bible, 
and find out whether they were the inspired word of God or 
not. His principal test, his chief touch-stone, was Christ. 
Everything else had to be subordinate to him. Luther looked 
upon Christ as “the center of the circle, since the entire circle 
proceeds from him and looks to him.” Christ, the common 
center, makes the Old and New Testaments one book. He is 
to Luther the touch-stone by which all books must be tested to 
find out whether they set forth Christ or not; he is to him—and 
he alone—the dominus et rex Scripturae. Even when his op- 
ponents, who tried to defend their doctrine of justification by 
good works, would quote Scripture in their defense, he would 
use Christ against their scriptural quotations. He would show 
unto them that all Scripture must be in harmony with Christ, the 
center of truth; and since the verses quoted by them were not 
in harmony with Christ, therefore their interpretation and ap- 
plication of said Scripture must be false. And since Luther did 
not mistakingly assume some vague appearance in the dim 
background of the Bible, as the center of the same, but Christ, 
who stands in the very fore-front, who is, beyond all doubt, the 
center and dominant figure—the very heart and soul of the Bi- 
ble—the Holy Scriptures need not be re-written to give Christ 
the place of prominence Luther gave him; neither need the 
Confession of the Evangelical Lutheran Church be revised in 
order to make it Christo-centric. 

Starting with the Pentateuch, which he ascribed to Moses, he 
considered it as superior to the other Scriptures. He says: “As 
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Homer has been called the father of all poets, so in truth is 
Moses the foundation and father of all prophets and sacred 
books. He was the greatest man and prophet before the birth of 
Christ—yea, from the beginning of the world. To him God has 
given his commandments and promise concerning Christ. From 
him have all the prophets received the same. In fact the New 
Testament has flowed from Moses, yea dropped from him like 
rain from a cloud, or dew from heaven.” Next to Moses came 
the prophets. Among the writings of the prophets Luther 
looked upon the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, as containing the 
highest, richest and most perfect testimony concerning Christ in 
the whole Bible—except Paul. The Psalms are also considered 
a very important part of the Old Testament. These were very 
precious unto to him. As to Solomon, whilst his writings do 
not treat of Christ and justification through him, they neverthe- 
less treat of the moral life, which before God and man we ought 
to live. In Job he beheld an example of the greatest tempta- 
tion, which Christ was afterwards to endure. As to the histori- 
cal books Luther has very little to say. In a certain place he 
calls the two books of Kings a “Jewish Almanac.” The book 
of Esther caused him considerable difficulty. He did not like 
its spirit, but he entertained no doubt as to its historical contents. 
He looked upon it as a continuation of the history of God's 
people, and allowed it to remain among the canonical books of 
the Old Testament, as such. Koéstlin says: “According to the 
judgment he had passed upon the book of Esther, he could only 
allow it among the canonical books, as a continuation of the 
history of God’s people; only on account of this content and 
not on account of its spirit; for the history of its contents he 
did not doubt.” Hence, Luther left Esther among the books 
known as canonical, or the inspired word of God. 

When we turn to the New Testament we will find that Lu- 
ther placed the Gospel of John, Paul’s Epistles and the first 
Epistle of Peter at the head of the other books. Unto these he 
gave the same place in the New Testament that he gave the 
Pentateuch in the Old Testament. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans he considered as the truly principal part of the New Tes- 
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tament and the purest gospel. Of the Gospel of John, to 
which he wished the first Epistle of John to be joined, he speaks 
in the same terms. Hence, the Gospel of John stands at the 
head of Matthew, Mark and Luke. The Acts of the Apostles 
were very favorably spoken of. He seems to entertain doubts 
concerning Jude; but considered it afterwards as taken from the 
Epistle of Peter, and intended to bear witness against the pope. 
Concerning second and third John and second Peter he enter- 
tained no doubt. He doubted whether Hebrews was of Apos- 
tolic origin. As to Revelation he holds his judgment in sus- 
pense. The Epistle of James did not fare so well at Luther's 
hands. He did not only entertain doubt but also expressed a 
severe judgment against it. In his introduction to the New 
Testament, 1522, he calls the Epistle—sn comparison with the 
best books of the New Testament, namely: The Gospel and first 
Epistle of John, Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Galatians and 
Ephesians, and the first Epistle of Peter—a real straw epistle, that 
in his judgment had no evangelical quality about it. “Ein recht 
strohern Epistel, denn sie doch kein evangelisch Art hat.” Not- 
withstanding the fact that Luther did not place James—and 
other Epistles as we have seen—among the principal books of 
the New Testament he, nevertheless, did not reject it from the 
canonical books, and allowed others to place it and the other in- 
ferior epistles, as they pleased; for he saw many good sentences 
therein. 

A number of books found in the Greek canon of the Old 
Testament, and placed among the Hebrew canonical books by 
Augustine and the councils of Hippo (393) and Carthage (397), 
did not fare thus. Luther absolutely refused to recognize them 
as belonging to the inspired word of God. It is true that he 
allowed them a place at the end of the Old Testament canon, but 
he marked them with the title, “Apocrypha: that is books which 
although not contained in the Hebrew canon, are yet useful and 
good to read.” Through the word “Apocryphal” Luther made 
a clear distinction between canonical and non-canonical books ; 
between what is the inspired and what is not the inspired word 
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of God, without mentioning the number of books as the Re- 
formed confessions do. 

The question might be asked: Why did Luther allow the 
books, concerning which he entertained some doubts, to remain 
among the canonical Scriptures? Why did he not, at least, put 
the books of Esther and James among the Apocryphal books ; 
instead of leaving them among the books which form the norm 
according to which all Christian doctrine must be judged? Al- 
though he doubted the genuineness of James, Jude, Hebrews 
and Revelation, doubting whether they were of apostolic origin 
and gave unto them, in comparison with others, only a second 
place, he, nevertheless, leaves them among the authentic Scrip- 
tures. This action of Luther teaches us, as his name-sake, 
Oberpastor F. Luther, has well said, “that he did not consider 
the experience of an individual Christian sufficient to grasp 
clearly the witness of the Holy Spirit, whether a certain portion 
of the Scriptures proclaims Christ or not, but that only the 
Church, the Communion of Saints, is, according to its unani- 
mous experience, able to do so.” That the Church since Lu- 
ther’s time has attained to an experience, concerning these Epis- 
tles, that Luther did not possess, is evident—for the Church no 
longer looks upon them as he did—and this acquirement, says 
his name-sake, is “a new evidence that neither authority alone, 
though it be apostolic authority, nor experience alone, though 
it be the experience of a man like Luther, is sufficient for the 
acquisition of a conviction concerning the truth of the divine 
revelation through the Apostles and Prophets.” Neue K. Z., vol. 
VI., p. 49. ; 

Whilst this gives us valuable information in regard to Lu- 
ther’s general conception of the Holy Scriptures, it gives us very 
little direct evidence concerning his view o@ the subject of in- 

‘spiration. The little we have thus gleaned is about all that can 
be gathered on the subject. It should be remembered that Lu- 
ther, like the other Reformers, advanced no special theory on 
inspiration. After Luther's time the inspiration of the Bible be- 
gan to receive special attention. The development belongs to 
the seventeenth century. Yet Luther looked upon the Sacred 
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Scriptures as a “book given by the Holy Ghost to the Church.” 
He considered the Bible as originating from the Holy Ghost; a 
book that differs altogether from the products of the most pious 
and saintly Christians after the Apostles. To him the Holy 
Scriptures are: “The Spirit’s own Scriptures.” By this we must 
not understand, however, that he looked upon the writers as 
merely passive, or unconscious instruments. Speaking of Mo- 
ses, the first writer of the Holy Scriptures, Késtlin tells us that, 
whilst Luther speaks in one place that it is God, who through 
Moses gave the law and the external institutions, he says in an- 
other place: Moses took the ten commandments, which from 
the beginning were formed in the hearts of men, from the fathers. 
This, says he, is true in regard to circumcision, for Christ says, 
Jno. 7 : 22, it is not of Moses, but of the fathers. And yet 
he calls the books of Moses “Scriptura Spiritus Sancti,” be- 
cause the Holy Ghost is “libri auctor.” In the Psalms he ob- 
serves the activity of the Holy Spirit in the special ardor and 
power of their words. In the writings of Solomon Luther lays 
his principal stress upon the pious, human reflections of a king, 
who walked by faith and had a large experience in the general 
ways of God. The historical books were considered by him as 
belonging to those known as books “given to the Church by 
God the Holy Ghost.” As to the books of the New Testament 
Luther recognized here, like in the Old Testament, the codpera- 
tion of a divine and human factor in the origin of the words of 
Scripture. The Holy Scriptures are to Luther the rule accord- 
ing to which all Christian doctrine must be judged. The Bible 
was to him superior to the Apocrypha, the tradition of the 
Church, the writings of the fathers and the Councils of the 
Church. That Luther looked upon single words as the inspired 
word of God, as well as whole chapters and books, is evident 
from his argument with Zwingli at Marburg. That he looked 
upon the words of the institution as the very words of God 
himself, is evident from his statement concerning his opponents. 
He said: “If they believed, that they were God's words, they 
would * * also consider a tittle and a letter greater than the 
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whole world, tremble and fear before them, as before God him-+ 
self.” 

We will now turn to the great Dogmaticians of the seventeenth 
century, who were the first to grapple with the doctrine of In- 
spiration. Luther and his co-workers had settled definitely be- 
tween what was inspired and what was not inspired. To the 
Reformers the Bible alone was inspired, and everything else had 
to be judged by it. It appears, however, that they made no 
effort to set forth how the Bible was inspired. Very likely the 
question never came up. In course of time the question, how- 
ever, did come up. Special stress was gradually laid upon the 
doctrine. This stress led to a change of view upon the subject. 
John Gerhard, who has been declared “the most scholarly among 
the Lutheran heroes of orthodoxy, and the most amiable among 
the scholars on account of his religious character,” is looked 
upon as the man through whom the change was brought about. 
Abraham Calov, who is described as “the chief champion of the 
defensive polemic theology of the seventeenth century,” took 
also a very active part, and is known as the founder of the rec- 
* ognized doctrine of inspiration. In the controversy that ensued 
special stress was laid upon the divine part of inspiration. Even 
the vowel-points and punctuation were declared to be inspired. 
The writers were considered as mere “pens,” the “hands,” the 
“amanuenses” of the Holy Ghost. This view of the doctrine 
was especially advocated by the Reformed theologian, John 
Buxtorf, Jr. 

The question arises now: What led the theologians of the 
seventeenth century to lay such stress upon the doctrine of in- 
spiration, and advocate a view which ignores the human part of 
the Bible? From all accounts their Jesuitic opponents had 
much to do with the advancement of this view. The theolo- 
gians felt that they must in some way meet the doctrine of the 
Jesuits, concerning the infallibility of the Church or the Pope. 
The Jesuits claimed an infallible authority in the Pope—the only 
infallible authority in Christian doctrine. The effort to meet 
this pretension led them to the theory nmientioned above. This 
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. gave them, beyond all doubt, an infallible authority with which 
they opposed, not only the Roman, but also the Socinian an- 
tagonists. Schmid, in his Doctrinal Theol. of the Ev. Luth. 
Church, Drs. Hay and Jacobs’ translation, p. 68, has the follow- 
ing on this subject: “It was mainly the controversy with the 
Roman Catholics that gave occasion to detailed specifications ; 
for these very well knew that they would rob the Protestant 
Church of all its weapons without thereby injuring themselves, 
if they could cast suspicion upon the true inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. And then such discriminations were also 
called forth in part by the fanatics, who treated the written word 
of God with little respect ; partly by the Socinians and Armin- 
ians, who adhered to a merely partial inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. In opposition to these, it became of great importance to 
the Lutheran theologians to defend the doctrine, not only of the 
real, but also of the verbal inspiration in the fullest extent.” 

Our theologians found great difficulty in defending this me- 
chanical theory of inspiration. The main difficulty was the dis- 
agreement between the theory and the only infallible rule by 
which, according to the doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, known as the Formal Principle, all doctrines must be 
judged by the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and 
New Testaments. The diversity of thought, style and dialect 
found in the prophetic and apostolic writings, was at variance 
with the theory. As extremes always beget extremes, an op- 
posing theory, which finally ended in the other extreme, was 
the result. The man who began to oppose the entire passive- 
ness of the writers of the Holy Scriptures was no other than 
Spener. (Real Ency. f. Prot. Theol. & K., vol. 6, p. 755.) His 
object was not to run to the other extreme, but to call attention 
to the human side of the Scriptures, to show that the writers 
were not merely passive but also active instruments. From 
now on the human factor came more and more into the fore- 
ground. Next we have Supranaturalism, which ascribed only 
those truths to inspiration which human reason could not dis- 
cover. This was followed by Rationalism which, through its 


grammatical and historical exegesis, lost sight of every thing 
@ 
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that is divine in the Holy Scriptures. Thus was the other ex- 
treme gradually reached. This tendency had a corresponding 
effect upon the Personal Word—-Christ. As the Scriptures were 
now viewed by many as a mere human production—standing of 
course at the head of all literary efforts—so was Christ looked 
upon by those persons as a mere human being—standing of 
course at the head of created beings. Through it the Lord's 
Supper was also emptied of the real presence of Christ, and the 
Gospel was no longer what it had been in the days of Paul and 
Luther—a power of God unto salvation—but simply a mere 
human production of a high character; which could be torn to 
pieces at pleasure, without injuring any one in doing so. The 
effects of this extreme were almost similar to those of the Arian 
heresy in the primitive Church. Signs of this theory, and its 
natural consequences, are found in some localities even to-day. 
This theory, which looks upon the Bible as a mere human 
production of a high character, and recognizes reason as the 
only source of knowledge, spread far and wide. It even reached 
our own shores; causing in the Lutheran Church of this coun- 
try indifference, deterioration and desolation. The sad state of 
affairs produced thereby was referred to recently by Prof. J. W. 
Richard, D. D., of Gettysburg, Pa., in his article on “The Con- 
fessional History of the General Synod,” published in the Lutu- 
ERAN QUARTERLY, vol. xxv., p. 458. The Professor tells us that 
“in the constitution of the New York Ministerium of 1803 there 
is absolutely no mention made either of the word of God or of 
any symbolical writing of the Lutheran Church.” The same is 
said of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The plan for a closer 
union of the different Lutheran synods in the United States 
sketched and adopted by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, at its 
meeting in Baltimore, Md., 1819, contained “not one word about 
the Bible or about any Lutheran Confession.” From a criticism 
made by the Tennessee Synod, and quoted by Dr. R., the first 
constitution of the General Synod (1821) must have been a sim- 
ilar document. At the meeting of the General Synod in 1825 
Rev. S. S. Schmucker was elected as Professor of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary about to be established at Gettysburg, Pa. The 
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Professor elect was requested to prepare a constitution for the 
proposed Seminary. In said constitution the Holy Scriptures 
are mentioned for the first time in such a document in this 
country. The Holy Scriptures are there described as “the in- 
spired word of God and the only perfect rule of faith and prac- 
tice.” Surely this is a sad picture in the history of our beloved 
Church; one that we would gladly blot out if we could. But 
since this cannot be done, may it continually be to us a solemn 
warning. A careful study of “The Distinctive Doctrines and 
Usages of the General Bodies of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States,” published by the Lutheran Publication 
Society, 42 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa., will soon convince the reader 
that a great change has taken place in this direction ; and that to- 
day the general bodies of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in this 
country acknowledge the word of God as the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice. Even the “Luther League of America,” 
organized Oct. 31, 1895, at Pittsburg, Pa., recognizes in her con- 
stitution “as a bond of union the word of God as the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice, and the unalted Augsburg Con- 
fession as a correct exponent of that word.” 

This extreme theory is now almost completely abandoned and 
efforts are being made to reconcile the two extremes; so that 
both the divine and human elements may be retained and each 
receive its proper recognition and place. This is by some called 
the dynamical theory of plenary inspiration. This theory gives 
the ground for the entire human side everywhere found in the 
Bible, as well as the divine. It also agrees with Luther's cen- 
ter around which the Scriptures must circle, and with which 
they must, according to Luther, agree. When we look at Christ, 
the personal Word, we have there the divine and human. He 
is not only true God, begotten of the Father from eternity, but 
also true man, born of the Virgin Mary. The humanity of 
Christ is just as real and as true as his divinity. A study of 
his life from the manger to the cross will show us periods during 
which the humanity of Christ was so prominent that there was 
hardly anything divine visible. At times we seem to see noth- 
ing but a human being like ourselves—sin excepted. Then 
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again the humanity vanishes and the divine nature comes out 
‘ so prominently, that we behold nothing but the divine—God 
himself. When we see him a babe, grow to manhood, hungry, 
tempted, fatigued, asleep, weeping, sorrowing, praying, suffering, 
bleeding, dying, carried to the tomb and buried, we observe his 
humanity—we see man. But when we see him heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, give sight to the blind, speech tothe dumb, 
hearing to the deaf, feed thousands with a few loaves and fishes, 
silence the howling tempest, quiet the roaring waves, raise the 
dead and rise as victor over death, the grave and Hades on 
the third day, then we behold more than man—we see God 
himself. And as Christ, the center of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Revealer of the Father, is both divine and human, so must also 
the circle that goes out, or the Revelation that proceeds from 
him, be both divine and human. Hence those portions of the 
Bible, which are so human that there seems to be nothing divine 
about them, are just as much the inspired word of God, as the 
babe in the manger, or the crucified one on Calvary, was the in- 
carnate Son of God. The late Prof. Dr. J. A. Brown, of Get- 
tysburg, Pa., in his lectures on this subject said: “Both these 
elements must be retained and are clearly exhibited in the in- 
spired volume ; and they should be maintained so that the Scrip- 
tures may be fitly called such. It may be said of the Scriptures. 
that they are divine-human. We find something in them cor- 
responding with Christ, the Author of Revelation. He was 
both human and divine, and perfect in both natures. As in 
Christ, the true Aoyos, two natures, the divine and human, are 
- united, and as in every regenerated soul there is the cooperation 
of the divine and human, so in the word of God.” Prof. Dr. 
H. E. Jacobs, of Philadelphia, Pa., says, in his “Elements of 
Religion,” p. 29: “The human element in Scripture reminds us 
of the human nature in Christ during the state of humiliation.” 

Whilst the present aim seeks to consider the Holy Scriptures 
according to the Chalcedonian doctrine of Christ, or in accord- 
ance with what is known as the dynamical theory of plenary in- 
spiration, some have nevertheless, swung back to the doctrine of 
the seventeenth century; which is confessionally not Lutheran 
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but Reformed. It is no more than proper to state, however, that 
they apply said doctrine only to the original Scriptures. Such 
original Scriptures are, however, not in the possession of the 
Church, and if they were it is exceedingly doubtful whether the Old 
Testament would have the present punctuation and vowel points; 
since the punctuation system dates no further back that the sixth 
century. (See Meusel Kirch. Hand., vol. iv., p. 493, and Neue 
Kirch. Z., vol. v., p. 949.) When we look into the present con- 
flict it will soon be seen that the battle rages, not around the 
original copies of the Sacred Scriptures, which we do not now 
possess, but around the word of God we do possess ; and which 
we have every reason to believe to be just as much the inspired 
word of God as the originals from which they were copied. It 
is not the original copy of the Sacred Scriptures, which we do 
not now possess, that the enemy is trying to cut to pieces, but 
the copy that we now possess. This, our present possession 
of God’s word, it is our solemn duty to defend. How such 
a defence can be made by applying the seventeenth century the- 
ory of inspiration to the original Scriptures, which we do not 
possess, and how such an application can set forth their view 
concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures we do possess, is a 
mystery difficult to unravel. 

Let us now proceed and see what theory the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church has advanced in her Confession. A careful examina- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession will show that she has advanced 
no special theory of inspiration at all; but that she has simply and 
firmly maintained that the canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, are the inspired word of God. Whilst the 
Reformed Church, in the Formula Consensus Helvetia, (1675) 
defined its position concerning the inspiration of the Bible, re- 
garding even the consonants, vowels and vowel points, or at 
least their force, as inspired, the Lutheran Church has made no 
such ex professo statement. This should not surprise us, neither 
should it be construed as indifference nor as a refusal to commit 
the Church on this important subject. Had the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures been a subject of dispute it would, beyond 
all doubt, have been referred to in the Augsburg Confession. But 
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such was not the case; and since the Reformers confined the 
Confession only to “the principal subject of dispute,” we ought 
not look for an article on that subject. The reader of the Augs- 
burg Confession will soon see that the Holy Scriptures were not 
overlooked, much less ignored by its noble confessors. In the 
introduction the confessors distinctly set forth the clear and pure 
fountain from which their doctrines are drawn, namely, from the 
- Holy Scriptures and the pure word of God (ex Scripturis sanc- 
tis et puro verbo Dei). The word of God is mentioned in the 
Confession as “gospel,” “word,” “His commands,” “Scriptures,” 
“holy scriptures,” “sacred scriptures,” “holy volume,” “divine 
word,” “word of God,” “law of God,” “divine law,” “New Tes- 
tament,” and the like. We find therein quotations from both 
the Old and New Testamtnts. These books are looked upon 
as of equal importance, and as the inspired word of God. Not 
the least hint can be found that one book is of greater authority 
than the other. Whilst there is a distinction made in the arti- 
cles of faith, so that there is one cardinal article, no such dis- 
tinction is found concerning the books of the Bible. The Con- 
fession looks upon the Bible as superior to any human produc- 
tion, as absolute and final authority in matters of faith and 
practice, and as a means of grace through which the Holy Spirit 
works faith in those who hear the Gospel. Prof. Dr. G. H. 
Schodde has well said: “It is somewhat surprising that the 
Augsburg Confession does not contain any ex professo announce- 
ment of the formal principle of evangelical truth, the sole au- 
thority of the word of God. Practically and by implication this 
standpoint is indeed taken throughout the Confession ; for every- 
where the method of argumentation is to establish by the word 
of God, and there can be no doubt as to the standpoint of the 
Confession on this subject.” (LutuH. Quar., vol. xxi, pp. 469 
and 470). 

The introduction to the Form of Concord begins as follows : 
“We believe, teach and confess that the only rule and guide, ac- 
cording to which all teachers and doctrines should be directed 
and judged, are alone the prophetic and apostolic writings of the 
Old and New Testaments.” This is known as the Formal Prin- 
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ciple of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. This article makes 
the Holy Scriptures “the only rule and guide, according to which 
all teachers and doctrines should be directed and judged.” In 
it there is, however, no theory of inspiration referred to. The 
Constitution of the General Synod refers to the word of God, as 
contained in the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” Noth- 
ing is said here about a theory of inspiration. The statement 
that the word of God is contained in the canonical Scriptures 
may be misconstrued as indirectly referring to inspiration. Such, 
however, is not the case. We do not think that any distinction 
is here meant between what is and what is not the inspired word 
of God, but that there is rather a reference here to a distinction 
between the wants of the Church and the individual. Prof. Dr. 
Volk, of Dorpat, says concerning the expression “as contained:” 
“It is false if you wish to distinguish thereby between what is and 
_what is not God’s word. But if you have the different wants of 
the Church and of the individual in your mind it is not, since the 
former makes an entirely different use of the same from the lat- 
ter: for the individual the Scriptures contain the (saving) word 
of God; but for the Church they are the (guiding) word of 
God.” (N. K. Z., vol. v., p. 954). Zockler in vol. 11, p. 159 
of his Handbuch der Theol. Wissenschaften, tries to escape the 
danger of misconstruing this expression in the following way : 
“The revealed word.is neither to be considered according to the 
analogy of the Monophysitical, nor the Nestorian, but rather ac- 
cording to the Chalcedonian doctrine concerning Christ. . There- 
fore we ought neither to teach, ‘The Bible is God’s word’ (in an 
unqualified sense), nor, ‘The Bible contains God's word,’ but, 
The Bible is God’s word in an organic and mediated manner 
corresponding with the history of salvation.” 

As to the discovered mistakes of Moses, alleged contradictions, 
reported conflicts with history, science, matters of fact and the 
like, which seem to shake some peoples’ faith in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Bible, we have no reason under the sun to 
be alarmed or doubt the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures 
on their account. Since, according to the statements of those 
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who have made these wonderful discoveries, even a man like 
Moses is liable to make mistakes, how much more liable must 
those be who are very much his inferior? And then, we must 
not forget that this is.not the first time that the writings of Mo- 
ses have been doubted, and Moses himself has been withstood. 
According to Christ’s own words, Dives and his five brethren 
entertained serious doubts concerning the contents of the books 
ascribed to Moses. And, by the way, Dives was, in his own 
eyes at least, no ignorant man, and had no little confidence in 
the correctness of his conclusions concerning Moses; else he 
would never have contradicted “father Abraham” as he did. His 
superior knowledge concerning the inferior value of Moses, man- 
ifested by him in Hades, had, no doubt, been acquired before he 
got there. For all we know, that peculiar knowledge may have 
aided him greatly to land where he did ; and where his five breth- 
ren must also have landed unless a change took place within 
them concerning Moses and the prophets. Paul, in second 
Timothy, speaks of two men by the name of James and Jam- 
bres, who withstood Moses. Those were, by the way, also 
learned men, who through their superior wisdom tried to rival 
Moses, throw suspicion upon his divine mission and foil him in 
his efforts to deliver Israel from the cruel bondage of Egypt. 
But the kind of wisdom exhibited by them accomplished no 
more than that exhibited by Dives in Hades. Since we know 
of a certainty that the wrath of man shall praise God, and that 
he will restrain the remainder of wrath, we can afford to wait 
calmly until these scholars have completed their work and have 
definitely located the loudly proclaimed mistakes and contradic- 
tions of Moses. There is no reason, whatever, for looking upon 
the Sacred Scriptures, as we have them, with suspicion; no 
cause for beginning to doubt whether the Holy Bible can stand 
the present shaking up. The word of God is just as secure to- 
day as the Ark of God was on the threshing floor of Chidon, 
notwithstanding the fact that the oxen, not knowing what they 
were pulling at, stumbled. Rev. Dr. Adolph Zahn, pastor of 
the Reformed Church in Stuttgart, is at present making some 
Vor. XXVI. No. 2. 22 
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but Reformed. It is no more than proper to state, however, that 
they apply said doctrine only to the original Scriptures. Such 
original Scriptures are, however, not in the possession of the 
Church, and if they were it is exceedingly doubtful whether the Old 
Testament would have the present punctuation and vowel points; 
‘ince the punctuation system dates no further back that the sixth 
century. (See Meusel Kirch. Hand., vol. 1v., p. 493, and Neue 
Kirch. Z., vol. v., p. 949.) When we look into the present con 
flict it will soon be seen that the battle rages, not around the 
original copies of the Sacred Scriptures, which we do not now 
possess, but around the word of God we do possess ; and which 
we have every reason to believe to be just as much the inspired 
word of God as the originals from which they were copied. It 
is not the original copy of the Sacred Scriptures, which we do 
not now possess, that the enemy is trying to cut to pieces, but 
the copy that we now possess. This, our present possession 
of God’s word, it is our solemn duty to defend. How such 
a defence can be made by applying the seventeenth century the- 
ory of inspiration to the original Scriptures, which we do not 
possess, and how such an application can set forth their view 
concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures we do possess, is a 
mystery difficult to unravel. 

Let us now proceed and see what theory the Evangelical Luth- 
evan Church has advanced in her Confession. A careful examina- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession will show that she has advanced 
no special theory of inspiration at all; but that she has simply and 
firmly maintained that the canonical Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, are the inspired word of God. Whilst the 
Reformed Church, in the Formula Consensus Helvetia, (1675) 
defined its position concerning the inspiration of the Bible, re- 
garding even the consonants, vowels and vowel points, or at 
least their force, as inspired, the Lutheran Church has made no 
such ex professo statement. This should not surprise us, neither 
should it be construed as indifference nor as a refusal to commit 
the Church on this important subject. Had the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures been a subject of dispute it would, beyond 
all doubt, have been referred to in the Augsburg Confession. But 
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such was not the case; and since the Reformers confined the 
Confession only to “the principal subject of dispute,” we ought 
not look for an article on that subject. The reader of the Augs- 
burg Confession will soon see that the Holy Scriptures were not 
overlooked, much less ignored by its noble confessors. In the 
introduction the confessors distinctly set forth the clear and pure 
fountain from which their doctrines are drawn, namely, from the 
Holy Scriptures and the pure word of God (ex Seripturis sanc 
tis et puro verbo Dei). The word of God is mentioned in the 
Confession as “gospel,” “word,” “His commands,” “Scriptures,” 
“holy scriptures,” “sacred scriptures,” “holy volume,” “divine 
word,” “word of God,” “law of God,” “divine law,” “New Tes 
tament,” and the like. We find therein quotations from both 
the Old and New Testaments. These books are looked upon 
as of equal importance, and as the inspired word of God. Not 
the least hint can be found that one book is of greater authority 
than the other. Whilst there is a distinction made in the arti- 
cles of faith, so that there is one cardinal article, no such dis- 
tinction is found concerning the books of the Bible. The Con- 
fession looks upon the Bible as superior to any human produc- 
tion, as absolute and final authority in matters of faith and 
practice, and as a means of grace through which the Holy Spirit 
works faith in those who hear the Gospel. Prof. Dr. G. H. 
Schodde has well said: “It is somewhat surprising that the 
Augsburg Confession does not contain any ex professo announce- 
ment of the formal principle of evangelical truth, the sole au- 
thority of the word of God. Practically and by implication this 
standpoint is indeed taken throughout the Confession ; for every- 
where the method of argumentation is to establish by the word 
of God, and there can be no doubt as to the standpoint cf the 
Confession on this subject.” (Lutu. Quar., vol. xxi, pp. 469 
and 470). 

The introduction to the Form of Concord begins as follows: 
“We believe, teach and confess that the only rule and guide, ac- 
cording to which all teachers and doctrines should be directed 
and judged, are alone the prophetic and apostolic writings of the 
Old and New Testaments.” This is known as the Formal Prin- 
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ciple of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. This article makes 
the Holy Scriptures “the only rule and guide, according to which 
all teachers and doctrines should be directed and judged.” In 
it there is, however, no theory of inspiration referred to. The 
Constitution of the General Synod refers to the word of God, as 
contained in the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” Noth- 
ing is said here about a theory of inspiration. The statement 
that the word of God is contained in the canonical Scriptures 
may be misconstrued as indirectly referring to inspiration. Such, 
however, is not the case. We do not think that any distinction 
is here meant between what is and what is not the inspired word 
of God, but that there is rather a reference here to a distinction 
between the wants of the Church and the individual. Prof. Dr. 
Volk, of Dorpat, says concerning the expression “as contained:” 
“It is false if you wish to distinguish thereby between what is and 
what is not God’s word. But if you have the different wants of 
the Church and of the individual in your mind it is not, since the 
former makes an entirely different use of the same from the lat- 
ter: for the individual the Scriptures contain the (saving) word 
of God; but for the Church they are the (guiding) word of 
God.” (N. K. Z., vol. v., p. 954). Zockler in vol. 111, p. 159 
of his Handbuch der Theol. Wissenschaften, tries to escape the 
danger of misconstruing this expression in the following way : 
“The revealed word is neither to be considered according to the 
analogy of the Monophysitical, nor the Nestorian, but rather ac- 
cording to the Chalcedonian doctrine concerning Christ. There- 
fore we ought neither to teach, ‘The Bible is God’s word’ (in an 
unqualified sense), nor, ‘The Bible contains God's word,’ but, 
The Bible is God’s word in an organic and mediated manner 
corresponding with the history of salvation.” 

As to the discovered mistakes of Moses, alleged contradictions, 
reported conflicts with history, science, matters of fatt and the 
like, which seem to shake some peoples’ faith in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Bible, we have no reason under the sun to 
be alarmed or doubt the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures 
on their account. Since, according to the statements of those 
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who have made these wonderful discoveries, even a man like 
Moses is liable to make mistakes, how much more liable must 
those be who are very much his inferior? And then, we must 
not forget that this is not the first time that the writings of Mo- 
ses have been doubted, and Moses himself has been withstood. 
According to Christ’s own words, Dives and his five brethren 
entertained serious doubts concerning the contents of the books 
ascribed to Moses. And, by the way, Dives was, in his own 
eyes at least, no ignorant man, and had no little confidence in 
the correctness of his conclusions concerning Moses; else he 
would never have contradicted “father Abraham” as he did. His 
superior knowledge concerning the inferior value of Moses, man- 
ifested by him in Hades, had, no doubt, been acquired before he 
got there. For all we know, that peculiar knowledge may have 
aided him greatly to land where he did ; and where his five breth- 
ren must also have landed unless a change took place within 
them concerning Moses and the prophets. Paul, in second 
Timothy, speaks of two men by the name of James and Jam- 
bres, who withstood Moses. Those were, by the way, also 
learned men, who through their superior wisdom tried to rival 
Moses, throw suspicion upon his divine mission and foil him in 
his efforts to deliver Israel from the cruel bondage of Egypt. 
But the kind of wisdom exhibited by them accomplished no 
more than that exhibited by Dives in Hades. Since we know 
of a certainty that the wrath of man shall praise God, and that 
he will restrain the remainder of wrath, we can afford to wait 
calmly until these scholars have completed their work and have 
definitely located the loudly proclaimed mistakes and contradic- 
tions of Moses. There is no reason, whatever, for looking upon 
the Sacred Scriptures, as we have them, with suspicion; no 
cause for beginning to doubt whether the Holy Bible can stand 
the present shaking up. The word of God is just as secure to- 
day as the Ark of God was on the threshing floor of Chidon, 
notwithstanding the fact that the oxen, not knowing what they 
were pulling at, stumbled. Rev. Dr. Adolph Zahn, pastor of 
the Reformed Church in Stuttgart, is at present making some 
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bold and able efforts in defence of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch and the integrity of the whole book of Isaiah. This 
anti-critical movement may rout the mistake-finders so badly 
that they will have considerable difficulty in re-combining ; it 
may result in the complete destruction of the theories of those 
who have so eagerly sought the destruction of Moses and Isa- 
iah. The movement is being watched with intense interest 
throughout the Church. 

Finally, A careful summing up will show that the position of 
the Lutheran Church in relation to the inspiration of the Holy 
Scripture is, that, by practice and implication, she looks upon 
and receives the canonical books of Old and New Testaments 
as the inspired word of God. To her, like unto Luther, “the word 
of God is the holiest of holies, yea the only one that we Chris- 
tians know and have.” Since her loyalty to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures cannot be called in question, her silence on the mode of 
inspiration must, therefore, not be misconstrued as indifference, 
nor as an effort to avoid the doctrine, but must be considered an 
act of wisdom. Although she has confessionally advanced no 
theory, there is, nevertheless, no Christian communion that 
esteems the Scriptures higher, lays more stress upon the same 
as a means of grace, and appeals under all circumstances to it 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. Her shibboleth 
is, as Dr. Polstorf said at the eighth general Lutheran Conference 
at Schwerin, “The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible ;” and this whole Bible—nothing less, nothing more—is 
to her the inspired word of God. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE TEACHING OF THE LUTHERAN SYMBOLS CONCERNING 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By PROFESSOR D. NisGEN, Rostock, GERMANY. 


Translated from the November, 1895, number of the well-known Lutheran monthly, the Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, published in Leipsic. 


Translated by FREDERICK H, KNUBEL, A. B. 


The lively discussion several years ago concerning the inspir- 
ation of the Holy Scriptures led the author of this treatise to 
the idea of presenting more exactly what the confessions of the 
Lutheran Church say and teach, directly and indirectly, concern- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, judging from their method of using 
them. Matters of a personal nature retarded the execution of 
the work, and finally led to its being abandoned entirely. Re- 
cently, however, the author's observation has been drawn in 
many different ways to the fact, that even those theologians who 
consider it of great importance to teach Lutheran truth, do not 
know of, at least, are not familiar with the real extent and con- 
tent of the declarations of the Lutheran symbols concerning the 
Holy Scriptures. Furthermore, an exhaustive treatment and 
presentation of the symbolical teaching concerning this article of 
doctrine is really wanting. Since, therefore, the chair which the 
author occupies demands of him, in addition to the work of New 
Testament exegesis, also the fostering of symbolics, it becamea 
matter of conscience with him to relieve the want, if possible. 

This treatise has, however, the aim of all history of dogma 
only, viz.: to present as accurately as possible the facts in the 
case as they lie before us. It is desired to establish only what 
is clearly deposed and confessed, concerning the bibliological ar- 
ticle of doctrine, in those records of its confession, which were 

Note.—The translation of passages from the Lutheran Symbols is 
taken from Dr, Jacobs’ edition of the Book of Concord, In the paging 
the first number refers to that edition ; the second number, to Miillers “Die 


symbolischen Biicher ;” the third number, to the paragraphing followed in 
both editions. 
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recognized as authentic by the entire Lutheran Church in the 
time of its origin. And this investigation is not undertaken 
with the idea that, after such an establishment, it dare or could 
be said that, for the Lutheran Church, concerning this point of 
doctrine: res judicata est. The symbols are not doctrinal reg- 
ulations for the author, no more than they were so for a Sartor- 
ius or a Thomasius. Their purpose is rather, like buoys at the 
entrance of a harbor, to indicate to those, who sail out upon the 
sea of theological knowledge, whether or not, in the tacking of 
their thoughts, they still remain within the bounds of Lutheran 
faith ; if not, to indicate also just where they passed beyond the 
limits. Any other statement of the object of the symbols 
would itself be in direct opposition to them, for the later ones 
refer to the earlier ones as testes veritatis only. 

Especially in the present time, as the strife over the true source 
of theological knowledge and (which is inseparably connected 
therewith) over the true theory of theological knowledge is 
mightily waging hither and thither (nor will there be peace, until 
the various spirits within the Protestant church membership 
have clearly distinguished themselves from one another)—in the 
present time, it is of far reaching importance for every one to 
know exactly and clearly what the teaching of the Lutheran 
Church concerning the Holy Scriptures is, and wherein her pe- 
culiarity consists. Even he, who attributes to the symbols only 
an historical value, must nevertheless, for the sake of his posi- 
tion towards the Reformation, consider it of great value (1) to 
see clearly what they depose and teach concerning the Holy 
Scriptures, and therefore (2) to be convinced as to the right or 
wrong of the oft repeated claim nowadays, that the symbols es- 
tablish nothing concerning the doctrine of the Scriptures and 
allow, so far as they are concerned, full liberty. 

The occasion and also the invalidity of this superficial view 
will appear shortly. The real source of the aforementioned un- 
clearness and uncertainty as to the testimony of the symbols 
concerning the nature, the origin and the value of the Holy 
Scriptures lies in insufficient study of these historical documents, 
which are so valuable for the knowledge of true Lutheran thought 
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and faith. Very many of those, who inscribe confessional-mod- 
eration upon their banners, are satisfied by taking some remark 
or other, which meets everybody’s eye, in the symbols and giv- 
ing it a meaning which fits the ideas of their school, which is 
perhaps a possible meaning when taken from the connection, 
but which is really in opposition to the line of thought in the 
Confessions. They consider themselves then entitled to rock 
themselves into the dream, that they are teaching, concerning 
the Scriptures, in accordance with the confessions of their Church. 
It need hardly be said that such a method of procedure is a sus- 
picious one for the judgment of one’s self, and that it also helps 
to spread the aforementioned unclearness concerning the teach- 
ing of the symbols. From the standpoint of mere science it 
is to be rejected. 

The very fact of the absence in the Lutheran symbols of a 
special article concerning the Scriptures, and especially concern- 
ing their inspiration (until we reach the handling of a point in 
the introduction to both parts of the Formula of Concord)— 
this fact, on account of which some have dared to say openly 
that the symbols contain no such teaching, should all the more 
induce every one to inform himself carefully concerning their 
bibliology. Nobody, I suppose, would care to deny that the 
Lutheran symbols aim to reproduce only the teaching of the 
Scriptures, in everything that they bring forward. But, in do- 
ing this, they could not rely alone upon the positive recognition 
of the Holy Scriptures as such by all earlier and then existing 
church parties. The chief opponents of the Lutherans, the Pa- 
pists and the Enthusiasts, placed other sources of knowledge 
alongside of the Holy Scriptures. Whenever, therefore, a dis- 
tinction from them was put forward in the symbols, there must 
necessarily have been expression given to the special prizing of 
the Holy Scriptures, and its justification. In these manifold 
expressions of the symbols and in their real testimony (through 
the use of Scripture) to the meaning of the Holy Scriptures for 
them, as the source of doctrine used by them on all occasions 
and at all times—in this lies undeniably a symbolical testimony, 
just as powerful, fruitful and noteworthy as is contained in every 
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other article of the confessions. That a thorough exposition 
has been hitherto wanting should cause more surprise than the 
proposition to supply that want. What Kollner, G¢hler, von 
Scheele and others adduce, in their works on symbolics, con- 
cerning the symbolical teaching of the Lutheran Church in re- 
spect to the Holy Scriptures, or what Rudelbach adduces con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Scriptures (Zeitschrift fiir die Lu- 
ther. Theol. und Kirche, 1840, 11, pp. 10-12) is far from being 
a sufficient presentation. 

The symbolical activity of the Lutheran Church extended, as 
is well known, over the half century from 1530 to 1580, and, 
on account of the merely incidental references to this article of 
doctrine, the different authors of the single confessions were led 
to less than usual reference to one another concerning it. In 
order to make manifest the complete inner agreement of the 
various symbols on this matter, the greatest care will always be 
taken in this treatise to separate the symbols that flowed from 
the pens of Melanchthon, ef Luther, and of their pupils, allow- 
ing each one to speak separately, if possible, upon each point of 
bibliology. 

The peculiarity of the Lutheran doctrine will, however, only 
come to light by noticing that in the fundamental conceptions, 
even though there be no complete comparison with the corre- 
sponding references of the contemporary Reformed and Roman 
confessions, yet that enlightening side glances are thrown upon 
the pecularities of the former. 

Only through full objectivity can the viii here aimed at 
attain its end of giving clearness concerning the symbolical 
teaching as regards the Holy Scriptures. Already might it be 
injured through prejudice, however, or at least seem so, if the 
points of view from which and the arrangement in which the 
various expressions of the symbolical writings, concerning the 
Holy Scriptures, are classed, should be given from the author's 
dogmatical line of thought. Therefore, the arrangement of the 
discussion is taken from the small Compendium Lociim Theo- 
logorum of Leonard Hutter. Concerning this compendium, 
Twesten gave his judgment, in the new edition of 185 3, that, in 
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its whole plan, it restored in the simplest manner the principia 
ecclesiae Lutheran dogmatica in their original, fundamental 
teaching, without historical development. Hutter arranges the 
doctrine of the Scriptures under nine questions. Of these the 
second, third, fifth and sixth do not demand attention here, since 
they deal with the difference between the canonical and apocry- 
phal books only. The answer of the symbols to the five other 
questions is all that need be especially sought. 


I. 


“What is sacred Scripture?” Hutter asks in the first place, 
and thus leads us to establish the conception and the extent of 
Holy Scripture, according to the Lutheran Confessions. The 
question of extent is, of course, more a subject with which In- 
troduction has to deal. But this point is not to be set aside, 
since a peculiarity of Lutheran doctrine becomes evident already 
in the manner of determining the extent. 

As known, none of the Lutheran confessions sums up one by 
one the books of Holy Scripture. They simply speak of the 
“Holy Scriptures” (34, 35 : 8), or of the “prophetic and apostolic 
Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testament” (491, 517 : 1). 
The single testifying personalities, therefore, do not concern the 
Lutheran Church by far so much as does the character of the 
biblical authors as prophets and apostles, as mentioned above in 
the reference to the difference of the two Testaments. The au- 
thors of the confessions knew, of course, that David, Solomon, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, etc., were no more prophets than Mark, Luke 
and the author of the Hebrews were apostles. However, they 
reckon the writings of those men with prophetic and apostolic 
writings, because they had a corresponding endowment. The 
proportionately frequent use of Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and even 
Ecclesiastes (546, 581 : 37), as well as of Mark, Luke, and He- 
brews by all the symbols shows, that even of Luther and no less 
Chemnitz (Examen Conc. Trid., de scr. s., vi, 12) knew of the 
Eusebian distinction between homolegoumena and _ antilegou- 
mena, yet it is not taken notice of in the confessions. This ar- 
gument in no way loses force from the fact that in the Apology 
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(135, 136: 156-159; 236, 234:9) Tobias 4 : 6, 11 and 2 
Maccabees 15:14 are quoted. They are used only for the sake 
of weakening those arguments of the opposing Papists which 
had been based on these passages. Fully decisive on this ques- 
tion is the heading placed over the apocrypha in Luther's tran- 
slation of the Bible, the symbolical weight of which, for the Lu- 
theran Church, I suppose nobody would be inclined to deny : 
“Apocrypha, that is: Books which are not considered equal to 
Holy Scripture, but which are nevertheless useful and good to 
read.” By that statement the difference between the canonical 
and uncanonical books is most clearly expressed. Therefore, no 
sort of usefulness nor subjective taste, nor even origin from a 
positive, historical personality can settle the extent of Holy 
Scripture. The divine equipment granted to the authors of the 
single litterae sacrae, as prophets and apostles, is the only thing 
which gives value to their contents as prophetica et apostolica 
doctrina (726: 7). That will appear yet more clearly in what 
follows. 

The peculiarity of the Lutheran bibliology is shown already 
in this position of the Lutheran symbols, as concerns the extent 
of Holy Scripture. For, in distinction from them, it is signifi- 
cant that in all the Reformed symbols that cover all the main 
points of doctrine, from the Conf. Gallica, which rests upon Cal- 
vin’s earlier work, up to the Westminster Confession of 1659, 
(and also in the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England) 
a catalogue of the sixty-six canonical books is‘found. Some of 
them go even further. The Conf. Belgica (Art. 4), not only 
reckons explicitly fourteen Pauline letters (thus stamping the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as a writing of St. Paul’s), but also reck- 
ons in the Old Testament “three books of Solomon’s, namely : 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs.” Furthermore, 
the recognition of these books as canonical is derived “not only 
from the agreement of the whole Church, but also and by far 
more from the testimony and intrinsic persuasion of the Holy 
Spirit,” (Gall. Art. 4; Belg. Art. 4: “concerning which there is 
no controversy ; Anglic. 6). By such determinations the recog- 
nition of Holy Scripture is made dependent simply on resources 
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foreign to itself, and is not grounded, as in the Lutheran symbols, 
upon its own nature (see below). The Roman Church goes 
much further, since it not only gives value to the approbation of 
the early church for determining the extent of Scripture (Conc. 
Trid. Sess. 4; Conc. Vatic. 11, 2), but also, for the same reason, 
reckons the Old Testament Apocrypha as books of Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is willing to reckon them only “according as they were 
accustomed to be read in the Church catholic, and were con- 
tained in the old Latin vulgate version.” Thus the extent of 
Holy Scripture is settled by human arbitrariness, its own inner 
quality being entirely set aside. 

What Holy Scripture is for the Lutheran symbols may be 
seen at once in the preface to the Augustana, where it is said 
that the preachers, in the territories of those who were deliver- 
ing the confession, had taught in the churches “the doctrine de- 
rived from the Holy Scriptures and the pure word of God,” (34, 
36: 8). The Holy Scriptures are, for the Lutheran Confessions, 
the pure, clear word of God, in distinction from all other preach- 
ing of the word, to which the adjective “pure” does not ap- 
ply. Thus also the doctrinal text concerning the word in the 
Eighteenth Article of the Agustana (43, 43 : 3) speaks thereof 
in such a way that only the Holy Scriptures can be meant. It 
says: “But it hath no power to work the righteousness of God, 
or a spiritual righteousness, without the Spirit of God; because 
that the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God. But this is wrought in the heart when men do receive the 
Spirit of God through the word.” Yet clearer do we find it in 
Article Twenty-eighth, where we read (62, 63: 8): “This power 
is put in execution only by ‘teaching or preaching the Gospel 
(verbum), and administering the sacraments, either to many or 
to single individuals, in accordance with their call ;” and a little 
further on: “These things cannot be got, but by the ministry of 
the word and of the sacraments.” The combination with the sa- 
craments in these passages teaches that the Gospel, which lies 
objectively before us in the Holy Scriptures, is meant. We find 
the same in many passages in the Apology, as in Art. II. (78, 
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80:13): “For this cannot de judged except from the word of 
God, of which the scholastics in their discussions, do not fre- 
quently treat.” In this place the German text makes “from the 
word of God” evidently refer back to “the (whole) Scripture,” 
twice mentioned, [in the Latin and English texts only once— 
Tr.]; Art. IV. (95, 98 : 67): “But God cannot be treated with, 
God cannot be apprehended, except through the word.” In the 
German text this passage reads: “God will not let himself be 
recognized, sought nor apprehended excepting z# the word, or 
through the word ;” and Art. XXIII. (251, 241: 28): “In the 
first place it is necessary for the adversaries to acknowledge this, 
viz., that in believers, marriage is pure because it has been sanc- 
tified by word of God, i. ¢. it is a matter that is permitted and 
approved by the word of God, as Scripture abundantly testifies.” 
It is of little weight against the identity of the terms “Scrip- 
tures” and “Word” in the language of these symbols, that like- 
wise a single passage taken from the Scriptures, in which the 
offered grace of the Gospel is briefly summarized (as is used, for 
instance, in the absolution), is briefly designated, according to its 
origin and character, as verbum (183, 172 : 40). 

Luther uses the same method of speech in the Smalcald Ar- 
ticles. Right in the preface he boldly claims (309, 297 : 10): 
“For our churches are now, through God’s grace, so illumined 
and cared for by the pure word and right use of the sacraments, 
by knowledge of the various callings and of right works, that we 
on our part ask for no council.” In the articlé of the mass he 
establishes the principle, which will be still more weighty for us 
later on (315, 303: 15): “We have, however, another rule, viz., 
that the word of God should frame articles of faith ; otherwise no 
one, not even an angel ;” and (316, 305 : 24): “All of which is 
not to be borne, because it is without the word of God, and with- 
out necessity, and is not commanded; but conflicts with the 
chief article” (cf. 316, 304 : 21, 22).' It is true that in the Smal- 
cald Articles Luther designates the Scriptures as verbum vocale 
or externum, just as had already been done in the V. Article of 
the Augustana, where the Anabaptist doctrine is condemned. 
But the prevailing polemics in the Smalcald Articles (332, 322: 
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5, 6) against the Anabaptists and other enthusiasts shows that 
no depreciation of the Holy Scriptures lies in such a designa- 
tion; neither is any distinction meant to be made between the 
verbum scriptum and the verbum praedicatum (vel auditum). 
The designation stands only in opposition to the immediate, in- 
ner enlightenment of the Holy Ghost (presupposed by the op- 
ponents), whose method of address was designated as verbum 
internum (not brought in voces), and the value of which was 
placed above that of the word of the prophets and apostles, 
coming outwardly to man. For Luther’s conception of the 
Scriptures as the word of God the following sentences, found in 
the same place, are of great weight: “But they fill the world 
with their pratings and writings, as though indeed the Spirit were 
unable to come through the writings and spoken word of apos- 
tles, but he must come through their writings and words ;” and, 
“since they boast that they have received the Spirit without the 
preaching of the Scriptures ;” and the preceding words (§3): “We 
must firmly hold that God grants his Spirit or. grace to no one, 
except through or with the preceding outward word. Thereby we 
are protected against enthusiasts, 2. ¢. spirits who boast that they 
have the spirit wzthout and before the word, and accordingly judge 
Scripture or the spoken word, and explain and stretch it at their . 
pleasure.” In full agreement therewith we find, in the treatise 
concerning the Power and Primacy of the Pope, the duty laid 
upon kings (348, 339 : 56): “to so act that the power of judg- 
ing and decreeing from the word of God be not wrested from the 
Church.” [The German text reads: “from the Holy Scripture 
and the word of God.” —Tr.]. In the same sense, we find in Lu- 
ther’s preface to the Large Catechism (385, 377 : 10): “Besides, 
nothing is more effectual against the devil, the world and the 
flesh and all evil thoughts than to be occupied with the word of 
God, and to speak thereof, and meditate upon it; so that the 
first Psalm declares those blessed who meditate upon the law of 
God day and night. Undoubtedly, you will never offer any in- 
cense or other savor against Satan more efficacious than employ- 
ment upon God’s commandments and words, and speaking, sing- 
ing or thinking thereof, etc.” In that passage, Luther must 
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mean only the Scriptures by the word of God, and cannot be 
thinking of a verbum praedicatum, existing apart from the Scrip- 
tures. That Luther has only the Holy Scriptures in mind, when- 
ever he speaks of the word of God, is shown by what he says 
in the explanation of the Third Commandment (Cat. Maj. 403, 
403 : 91,92): “But God's word is the treasury which sanctifies 
everything, whereby even all the saints themselves were sancti- 
fied ; whatever be the hour when God’s word is taught, preached, 
heard, read or meditated upon, person day and work are then 
sanctified thereby, not because of the external work, but because 
of the word, which makes saints of us all.” Further, what he 
says in the explanation of the third article (447, 459 : 62): 
“Therefore we believe in him who through the word daily brings 
us into the fellowship of this Christian people, and through the 
same word and the forgiveness of sins bestows, increases and 
strengthens faith, in order that when he has accomplished it all 
and we abide therein, and die to the world and to all evil, he 
may finally make us perfectly and for ever holy ; which now we 
expect in faith through the word.” 

That the Holy Scriptures are, for the Lutheran symbols, not 
only a but ¢he word of God is established by the Formula of 
. Concord again and again. Let the following passages suffice. 
It is said concerning the corruption of human nature through 
sin (494, 520:9): “This unspeakable injury cannot be discerned 
by the reason, but only from God's word ;” and then, after stat- 
ing that the abolition of this corruption by Ged will take place 
in the resurrection, the proof thereof is shown by an “as it is 
written” and the quotation of Job 19: 26. In the Solid Dec- 
laration we find the following two passages very close together 
(543, 578: 25): “For the reason that God’s word teaches that 
the corrupt nature, of and by itself, has no power for anything 
good in spiritual things, not even for the least, as good thoughts.” 
(545, 580: 34): “For first, in the article of Creation, Scripture 
shows that not only has God before the fall created human na- 
ture, but also that, since the fall, it is a creature and work of 
God.” Or we find remarks like (553, 589 : 8): “And that av- 
ticles of faith should be judged only from God's word ;” and (658 , 
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715: 52): “But with especial care the distinction must be ob- 
served between that which is expressly revealed concerning this 
in God's word and what is not revealed. * * Concerning 
this we should not investigate, nor indulge our thoughts, nor 
reach conclusions, nor inquire curiously, but should adhere en- 
tirely to the revealed word of God. This admonition is in the 
highest degree necessary.” In conclusion, let the passage (so 
weighty in this connection) at the beginning of the chapter on 
“The Law and the Gospel” be noticed (589, 633: 1): “As the 
distinction between the Law and the Gospel is a very brilliant 
light, which is of service in rightly dividing Ged’s word, and 
properly explaining and understanding the Scriptures of the holy 
prophets and apostles.” 

In ascertaining the valuation of the Holy Scriptures by the 
symbols, it is, further, very noteworthy that they are designated, 
not only as the word of God, but briefly as the Gospel. It is 
well known that this occurs in the Augustana; ¢. g. in the fifth 
and seventh articles. In the former of those two the interchange 
of gospel and word is especially noticeable: “For the obtaining 
of this faith, the ministry of teaching the Gospel, and adminis- 
tering the sacraments was instituted. For by the word and 
sacraments, as by instruments, the Holy Spirit is given; who 
worketh faith where and when it pleaseth God, in those that hear 
the Gospel. * * They condemn the Anabaptists and others, 
who imagine that the Holy Spirit is given to men without the 
outward word, through their own preparations and works.” We 
find the same interchange in the XXVIII. Article of the Apol- 
ogy (297, 287 : 11-13), where we read, first: “Since, however, 
the Gospel clearly testifies that traditions ought not to be im- 
posed upon the Church ;” and shortly after: “Besides, we have 
declared in the confession what power the Gospel ascribes to 
bishops. * * Therefore the bishop has the power of the or- 
der, z. ¢. the ministry of the word and sacraments.” The treatise, 
“Of the Power and Primacy of Pope,” now usually combined 
with the Smalcald Articles, begins an extensive series of Scrip- 
ture quotations with the words (339, 329: 7): “First, therefore, 
we will show from the Gospel that the Roman bishop is not by 
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divine right above other bishops and pastors.” Likewise, we 
find in the Large Catechism (457, 473 : 65), in the German text: 
“For where the word of God is preached, accepted or believed, 
and produces fruit, there the holy cross cannot be wanting ;” 
while, in the Latin translation we read: “For where the Gospel 
is preached, etc.” The word Gospel is used in a general sense in 
all such passages, as the Formula of Cohcord itself mentions 
(634, 634: 5): “Employed in a wide sense and without the pe- 
culiar distinction between the Law and the Gospel ;” it means 
(589, 633: 4): “The entire doctrine of Christ, our Lord, which 
he inculcated in his ministry upon earth and commanded to be 
inculeated in the New Testament, and thus comprised the ex- 
planation of the Law and the proclamation of the favor and 
grace of God, his heavenly Father, as it is written (Mark 1 : 1): 
The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
etc,” (cf. Epit. 507, 534 : 6). 

This appellation of the Holy Scriptures, a parte potiori of its 
contents, is all the more important, because in other respects all 
the Lutheran symbols are very exact in the comprehension of 
the term Gospel. Already in the Apology is found the defining 
explanation (84, 87: 5): “All scripture ought to be distributed 
into these two topics, the law and the promises. For, in some 
places, it delivers the law, and, in others, the promise concerning 
Christ, viz. either when it promises that Christ will come, and 
offers, for his sake, the remission of sins, justification and life 
eternal, or when in the Gospel Christ himself, since he has ap- 
peared, promises the remission of sins, justification and life eter- 
nal. Moreover, in this discussion, by law we designate the Ten 
Commandments of the Decalogue, wherever they are read in the 
Scriptures. Of the ceremonies and judicial laws of Moses, we 
say nothing at present.”* Luther seems to withdraw partly 

*It is to be noticed here, as supplementary to our investigation, that the 
last two citations, one from the Formula of Concord and the other from 
the Apology, clearly show that the Lutheran confessions take no notice of 
that verbal testimony of the apostles, no doubt historical, proceeding along- 
side of the Holy Scriptures (the verbum praedicatum), nor of its progress 


in the Church. For the Formula of Concord says, in the passage used 
above, that Christ commanded the entire doctrine to be inculcated in the 
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from this conception, which is repeated in the quotation from 
the Formula of Concord before given (§89, 633 : 1), and which, 
in fact, is noticed all through in chapter on “The Law and the 
Gospel.” For in the Smalcald Articles he says (322, 311 : 1): 
“Here we hold that the law was given by God, first to restrain 
sin by threats and the dread of punishment, and by the promise 
and offer of grace and favor ;” and a little later (324, 313 : 8): 
“On the contrary, the Gospel brings consolation and remission, 
not only in one way, but through the word and sacraments and 
the like.” (cf. 330, 319: IV.) But, in this passage, Luther is 
evidently considering the difference between the Old and New 
Testament economy only. The sentence (323, 312 : 1) shows 
this especially : “This office of the law the New Testament re- 
tains and exercises, as St. Paul (Rom. 1 : 18) does, saying.” 
Already this sentence shows also that within the confessions, 
even as regards this point, no difference in belief comes to light. 
Luther also says in the Smalcald Articles themselves, shortly 
before (323, 312: 4; 324, 312: 4): “But the chief office or 
power of the law is that it reveal original sin with all its fruits, 
and show man how very low his nature has fallen, and that it 
has become utterly corrupted ;” while, concerning the New Cov- 
enant, he says: “But to this office the New Testament imme- 
diately adds the consolatory promise of grace through the Gos- 
pel, which must be believed.” The real agreement of Luther 
with the other confessions is, however, fully proved by the fact 
that the Formula of Concord, in its chapter on the subject, makes 
use of the following sentences from a sermon of Luther’s, in or- 
der to show the real difference between Law and Gospel, which 
is to be observed in the use of the Scriptures (§91, 635 : 12): 
“That is all a preaching of the law which holds forth our sins 
and God’s wrath, let it be done how or when it will. Again, 
the Gospel is such a preaching as shows and gives nothing else 
than grace and forgiveness in Christ, although it is true and right 
that the apostles and preachers of the Gospel (as Christ himself 
New Testament, and the Apology speaks explicitly of ‘all scriptures” 


(universa scripta) and its two divisions. In both, therefore, only the ver- 
bum scriptum is considered, 
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also did) sanction the preaching of the law.” The preceding has 
been noticed, only in order that the full meaning of the designa- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures as Gospel in the symbols, may be 
recognized. For, from this emphasis laid upon the Gospel, as 
the essential part of the word of God, it is clear that the Gospel 
is the principal thing for the symbols, and that the law is con- 
ceived, and is and should be considered only as it is related to 
the Gospel. That, however, is a proof that, for the Lutheran 
conception in general (as also for Luther), Christ and his redeem- 
ing work form the centre of God’s revelation, and also of the 
Scriptures ; from that centre, even in the letter, everything is to 
be understood and explained. Thereby also every intellectual 
misunderstanding of any designation (to be found even in the 
symbols), equalizing the Law and the Gospel, is prevented from 
becoming adoctrine. Both are spoken of as a doctrine, only in so 
far as and because they serve for instruction concerning salvation. 

Thus, in the designation of the Holy Scriptures as Gospel, so 
much used all through in the Lutheran symbols, there comes to 
the light an organic method of considering the Holy Scriptures, 
which has prevailed in the Lutheran Church from its beginning, 
and which demands that all understanding and interpretation of 
those Scriptures shall be gained from the view-point of the course 
of revelation, as culminating in Christ. The universa scriptura 
is thus not a multitude of atomic, divine promulgations, entirely 
homogeneous and proceeding alongside of one another. It 
forms, as it also reveals itself, when considered historically, a 
word of revelation, which is a complete whole, the articulated 
parts being God’s acts of revelation. Just on that account, the 
limit of its extent can only be set, as formerly shown, by the 
condition that the human authors shall be bearers of divine 
revelation and their word a verbum revelatum. Furthermore, 
for the same reason, several of the symbols, in combating Ro- 
man errors, could refer to a disagreement with the articulus 
primus, the pars praecipua, instead of with the Scriptures (cf., 
e. £55, 56; 314, 303; 325, 314). 

We learn how significant this is by a comparison with the 
method of quoting and valuing the Scriptures, used in the sym- 
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bols of other churches. It is true that the agreement of the 
Reformed with the Lutheran symbols, as concerns the use of 
Scripture, is far reaching. However, the much preferred use of 
the designations of the Holy Scriptures as litterae sacrae and 
scriptura sacra, in comparison with which the names verbum 
Dei and evangelium fall far behind, can hardly occur by accident 
entirely. For, in the Conf. Gall. c. 5, there is even a distinction 
made between the Holy Scriptures and the word of God; after 
the recognition of the canonical books in Art. 4, comes: “We 
believe that the word, which prevails in these books, has come 
from God.” This distinction has its source in the recognition, 
by no means unknown in the Reformed Church, of an inner 
word, immediately connected with the Holy Spirit's exhortation, 
which exists alongside of the verbum externum. Thus the 
Heidelberg Catechism (2, 31 and 54) represents spirit and word 
as two equal means of grace, through which Christ gathers and 
leads his elect congregation unto eternal life. This is seen yet 
more clearly in Helv. post. c. 1, where in a reference to Rom. 
10: 17, it is expressly added: “We recognize that God is able 
to give men inner light, even without external aid.” The distinc- 
tion here made is not between illumination through the read 
word and the preached word; it is between the service of the 
word coming from without to men, and an inner activity of the 
Spirit without means or the help of the written word. Another 
noteworthy item in the Reformed consideration of the Holy 
Scriptures is that, although Law and Gospel are distinguished 
historically, yet there is no expression of a separation between 
the legal (prescribing) and evangelical (grace offering) parts. 
Thus we find Helv. post. Art. XII: “And, indeed, this at one 
time was written by the finger of God in the hearts of men and 
called a law of nature, but again was carved by his finger on the 
two stones of Moses, and more fully explained in the books of 
Moses ;” and Art. XIII: “And, although in that manner our 
fathers had the Gospel in the writings of the prophets, through 
which also they obtained salvation in Christ through faith, yet 
properly that joyous and glad news is the Gospel, which was 
VoL. XXVI. No. 2. 24 
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preached to us first by John the Baptist, then by Christ our 
Lord himself, afterwards by his apostles and the successors of 
the apostles.” That is only an historical distinction. By such 
a division there is no view-point given, that can regulate the in- 
terpretation and comprehension of the whole Scripture. The 
one-sidedness of this method of consideration appears very con- 
spicuously in the answer of the Heidelberg Catechism to its 
nineteenth question: “Whence knowest thou this?” (That is, 
that Jesus Christ is the mediator between God and man), which 
runs thus: “From the Holy Gospel, which God himself in the 
beginning revealed in paradise ; afterwards published by the holy 
Patriarchs and Prophets, and foreshadowed by the sacrifices and 
other ceremonies of the law; and lastly accomplished by his 
well-beloved Son.” This answer brings to recognition in Christ 
only the perfecting conclusion of a revelation, which fully ex- 
isted, as to content, before; but that itself falls far below the 
declaration of Hebrews 1 : I, and yet the letter to the Hebrews 
itself declares that only one side of Christ is being presented. 
At the same time the tendency of the Reformed confessions is 
thereby made manifest, viz., to place the Old and the New Tes- 
taments on an equality, in such a way as not to correspond with 
the relation of all other acts of revelation to that revelation in 
Christ which first brought salvation itself. The application made 
of many Old Testament texts by the Reformed shows their dis- 
regard of the inner, organic character of that revelation which 
is given us in the Scriptures. 

The conception of the Scriptures; from which the Roman 
Church proceeds in its confessions, is entirely external. For 
her the sacri libri or scripturae sacrae are only a species of the 
supranaturalis revelatio—nothing but an outward manifestation 
of the divine will. That a divine power is active in the Scrip- 
tures and that in them alone, as the word of God, his revela- 
tion of grace comes to us—of all that Rome’s doctrinal authori- 
ties know nothing. The Gospel is by no means contained in 
the Scriptures alone for them, as they confess that, along with 
all the books of the Old and New Testament, they acknowl- 
edge and venerate “traditions pertaining to faith and morals with 
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the same honor and reverence, as if spoken by Christ or dictated 
by the Holy Spirit,” (conc. Trid. sess. IV. decr. de. can. Scrip- 
tures). As is also seen from that passage, the Gospel is by no 
means supreme for them. On the contrary, the Roman Church 
considers the Gospel itself as a divine commandment and law 
exclusively. The conc. Trid. speaks throughout (sess. XII. can. 
1 and 2) of the “sacraments of the new law,” and anathematizes 
everyone, who denies that “Jesus Christ was given to men by 
God * * «as a legislator, to whom obedience should be 
yielded” (IV. can. 21). The Vaticanum and the Encyclical of 
Leo XIII. concerning the Scriptures (1893) proceed along the 
same line. 

The more one considers the aforementioned confessional dif- 
ferences in the conception of the nature of the Scriptures, the 
more does the great importance of the fact, that the I.utheran 
symbols value the Holy Scriptures as being, above all, the word 
of God and the Gospel, become manifest. 


Il. 


In I. we have in fact already answered the second question 
asked by Hutter in his locus de scriptura sacra: “Whence do the 
Holy Scriptures have this authority ?” 

In the main, the church parties of the Reformation time were 
a unit on this subject. They held the western idea, which was 
expressed in the Decree of Eugene IV. (concerning union with 
the Jacobites) of 1439: “One and the same God of the Old 
and of the New Testament, that is of the law, the prophets and 
the Gospel, is acknowledged as author; since they were uttered 
by the same inspiring Holy Spirit,” (cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion 
§600). Since the subjects treated in the symbols are those con- 
cerning which there was difference of opinion in the time of the 
Reformation, there was no occasion for a discussion of this point. 
Therefore, we can find only occasional references to it. This 
does not imply, however, a relative indifference to it. The oc- 
casional expressions are very definite, and are therefore so much 
the more important for knowing the view held by the Reformers. 

Since right in the Augustana, Art. XXVIII, it is said (65, 
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66: 49): “If bishops have authority to burden the churches 
with innumerable traditions, and to snare men’s consciences, 
why doth the Scripture so oft forbid to make and to listen to 
traditions? Why doth it call them the doctrines of devils? 
1 Tim 4:1. Hath the Holy Ghost warned us of them to no 
effect?” Surely the Holy Scriptures are there considered as the 
immediate organ and product of the Holy Ghost. The passage 
is all the weightier, because the Pauline text quoted deals, not 
with a central point of doctrine, but with one which, relatively, 
stands on the periphery. Thus the Augustana makes no dis- 
tinction between the words of those who were called as apostles, 
and of those who through the Holy Ghost were made prophets. 
It gives the same source for the words of both. Thus also the 
apology, in its preface, accuses the adversaries of having con- 
demned several articles of the Augustana “contrary to the mani- 
fest Scripture of the Holy Ghost,” (“contrary to the manifest Holy 
Scriptures and the clear word of the Holy Ghost’”—German text) 
(74, 74:9). The Apology shows clearly, also, that it does not 
consider only the main divisions of the Holy Scriptures, as 
wholes, “divinely revealed” (283, 273 : 14), but even their small 
fragments as proceeding from the Holy Ghost. For they es- 
tablish their wonder that (102, 107 : 107) “the adversaries are 
in no way moved by so many passages of Scripture, which clearly 
ascribe justification to faith, and, likewise, deny it to works,” by 
the question: “Do they think that these words fell inconsiderately 
from the Holy Ghost?” Were, unequivocally, the single “pas- 
sages” on the subject are valued as ones which the Holy Ghost, 
with full consideration and not without notice of what was be- 
ing written, allowed to be produced. Although, on the other 
hand, the single apostolical passages are introduced with: “Pe- 
ter says,” “teaches,” “Paul commands,” “speaks,” “urges,” “con- 
tends,” etc. And thus the free human activity of the biblical au-’ 
thors, in writing the books of the Bible, is acknowledged, never- 
theless the doctrine of their being filled with the Holy Ghost, 
when writing, and of their speaking by what he gave—the doc- 
trine of inspiration—is expressed by the passages above quoted 
from the fundamental symbols of the Lutheran Church. Thus 
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it is explicitly deposed that every single passage of the Holy 
Scriptures partakes of this inspired character, and that it is not 
to be assumed that a single one was written by prophet or apos- 
tle, without the codperation of the Holy Ghost. 

The same teaching is attested by the Smalcald Articles. 
These emphasize in one place, on the basis of 2 Pet. 1 : 21 and 
Acts 28 : 25, that the prophets were moved to speak by the 
Holy Ghost (“They were holy when the Holy Ghost spake 
through them”—-333, 323: 12). In another place, where Ps. 
51, Rom. 5, Exod. 33 and Gen. 3 are introduced (321, 310: 3), 
original sin is described as so deep a corruption of nature, that 
no reason can understand it, but it must be learned and believed 
Srom the revelation of Scriptures (cf. 329, 319 : 41 “doctrine from 
heaven revealed through the Gospel”). There is, furthermore, 
in the confessional writings which flowed from Luther’s pen, an 
oft-recurring term, already used in the Augustana, (see 60, 61 : 
40, 48). He likes to designate the articles of faith, expounded 
by him from God's word, as (310, 298 : 14) “chief matters com- 
manded of God,” and always directs the view of the Romists 
to the fact that the things demanded and prescribed by them, as 
for instance the invocation of saints, are not “commanded,” and 
have “no example or testimony in Scripture,” (316, 305 : 25 ; 
cf. 24). As for the meaning and bearing of this method of 
speech, there can be so much the less doubt, because the treatise 
in the Smalcald Articles concerning “the Power and Primacy of 
the Pope” says at the same time (345, 336: 40): “Secondly, 
the doctrine of the Pope conflicts in many ways with the Gos- 
pel, and the Pope assumes to himself divine authority in a three- 
fold manner; First, because he takes to himself the right to 
change the doctrine of Christ and services instituted by God, 
and wishes his own doctrine and his own services to be observed 
as divine.” For this passage teaches that the designation of 
the Holy Scriptures as the word of God exhibits them as an im- 
mediate manifestation of God, and, further, demands for all said 
or announced in them the same consideration as for an imme- 
diate revelation of God toa man. It is further to be noticed 
that, alongside of what is commanded and advised in the Holy 
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Scriptures, also the examples of the Holy Scriptures, are espe- 
cially brought forward (316, 305 : 25). Thereby it is said that 
even the circumstances and events recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures have divine authority. 

Concerning this point in the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, 
the Formula of Concord accepts explicitly the testimony of the 
Smalcald Articles, that the enormity of original sin must be 
learned and believed “from the revelation contained in Scripture” 
(541, 576: 8). Inagreement therewith, it speaks of the invicta 
verbi Dei auctoritas (565 : 4) and distinguishes emphatically be- 
tween that which is revealed in the Scriptures and that which is 
not. We find (658, 715 : 52): “But with especial care the dis- 
tinction must be observed between that which is expressly re- 
vealed concerning this iz God’s word and what is not revealed ;” 
cf. §43, 53, 59, 64. But the Formula of Concord also testifies 
directly and explicitly that its use of Scripture rests upon the 
recognition of the doctrine of inspiration. Thus it is said, in 
opposing the false doctrine concerning the election of believers, 
that by such an idea the “Sc7ptures are misunderstood and ex- 
plained contrary to the will and meaning of the Holy Ghost,” (666, 
724 : 92); the Holy Ghost is given as the source of the Holy 
Scriptures, and according to his meaning they must be explained 
and understood. Yet more positively is this stated in the article 
on Christian Freedom, where it is said (646, 700 : 15): “to pre- 
serve which the Holy Ghost so earnestly charged his Church 
through the mouth of the holy apostle, as heard above.” 

What has just been adduced must convince every one that it 
is contrary to fact, and even to the wording of the symbols, to 
teach and to write: “Our Church’s confession contains noth- 
ing on the question of inspiration.” One should be careful lest, 
while claiming to stand for a confession, he place himself in 
such crying opposition to his symbol. One gives himself thus 
the appearance of measuring others and himself by different 
standards. 


It is, however, entirely insufficient to prove that the Lutheran 
symbols value the Holy Scriptures as an organ of the Holy 
Ghost; it is also to be shown that, according to the symbols, 
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the Scriptures are a lasting instrument of the Holy Ghost, since 
they are always a divine means of grace. It is known that al- 
ready the Augustana states (38, 39: V.): “by the word and 
sacraments the Holy Spirit is given; who worketh faith ;” and 
(43, 43: 3): “receive the Spirit of God through the word.” 
Such statements continue until we reach the negation (62, 63 : 
10): “These things (eternal righteousness, the Holy Ghost, life 
everlasting) cannot be got, but by the ministry of the word and of the 
Sacraments.” As the Apology draws attention to the meaning 
of the word as a means of grace, so also it condemns those “who 
dream that the Holy Spirit is not given by the word.” In agree- 
ment therewith, Luther states in the Smalcald Articles that al- 
ready in the beginning the Spirit was only received by the 
prophets, praecedente verbo vocali, and declares (332, 321 : 3; 
cf. 5 and 6): “We must firmly hold that God grants his Spirit or 
grace to no one, except through or with the preceding outward word.” 
Luther teaches the same in the Large Catechism (444, 455 : 38): 
“Therefore God has caused the word to go forth and be pro- 
claimed, in which he gives the Holy Ghost.” The Formula of 
Concord introduces the same assertions, particularly in the ar- 
ticles on Free Will and on Predestination. For the present 
investigation the following passages are important: (497, 524: 
5): “With the word the Holy Ghost ts present and opens hearts ;” 
(654, 710: 29): “For the word, whereby we are called, 7s a min- 
istration of the Spirit, that gives the Spirit, or whereby the Spirit 
is given (2 Cor. 3 : 8), and a power of God unto salvation (Rom. 
1:16). And since the Holy Ghost wishes to be efficacious 
through the word, and to strengthen and give power and ability, 
it is God's will that we should receive the word, believe and 
obey it ;” and (656, 712: 39): “There would also be overthrown 
and taken from us the foundation that tae Holy Ghost wishes to 
be certainly present with the word preached, heard, considered, 
and thereby to be efficacious and to work.’ We who has consid- 
ered what was shown concerning the idea of the Gospel, as the 
kernel of the divine word (in I.), will find no limitation in the 
remark (597, 642: 11): “but the Holy Ghost, who is given and 
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received, not through the law, but through the preaching of the 
Gospel, renews the heart.” 

It must now be clear to every one that the Holy Scriptures, 
as such an instrument, minister and organ of the Holy Spirit, 
through which he is truly busy and efficacious in our hearts, can- 
not be the work of man alone, but a work of the Holy Ghost, 
who alone could prepare such an organ for himself. This dou- 
ble treasuring of the Holy Scriptures is most closely connected 
and cannot be separated. It is, further, easily seen how closely 
it is connected with the most essential articles of all doctrine. 
The Formula of Concord says explicitly (572, 613 : 16): “Zhis 
righteousness ts offered us by the Holy Ghost through the Gospel 
and in the sacraments, and is applied, appropriated and received 
through faith.” 

From this estimate of the Holy Scriptures, as not only the 
work of the Holy Ghost, but also his constant instrument, it is 
evident that the doctrine of the inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is a very necessary part of the whole Lutheran system, 
and not a merely outward moment connected with evangelical 
doctrine. We obtain here a new and surprising view of the 
close, inner connection existing between all the parts of the Lu- 
theran conception of the Gospel. The Reformed show little 
knowledge of the intimate relation existing between the doctrine 
of inspiration and the very centre of the plan of salvation. Their 
symbols have special articles, it is true, de scriptura sacra. But 
most of them, especially those reaching back to Calvin (as the 
Gallica, Belgica and Scotica), but also the Thirty-nine Articles, 
emphasize only the divine authority (Belg. Art. V.: “The Holy 
Spirit testifies to our consciences that these—the sacred books— 
emanated from God”) and the value of the Holy Scriptures as 
source of all truth (Scot. 19). Likewise those Reformed con- 
fessions that sprung from German soil speak differently on this 
subject. The first question pertaining to the sacraments (Qu. 
65) in the Heidelberg Catechism reads; “Whence cometh such 
faith,” and the answer: “The Holy Ghost worketh the same in 
our hearts by the preaching of the Holy Gospel, and confirmeth 
it by the use of the Holy Sacraments.” Likewise the Helv. 
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post. says of God not only that he (Art. II.): “proclaims through 
the Holy Scriptures what is true, what is false, what should be 
followed and what should be avoided,” but confesses also (Art. 
I.): “For although no one can come unto Christ, except he be 
drawn by the Father in heaven and entirely illuminated within 
by the Holy Spirit, yet we know that God fully wishes the word 
to be preached also from without.” But thus the Holy Spirit is 
mentioned in such a way alongside of the word (as in questions 
31, and 54 of the Heidelberg Catechism, previously mentioned), 
that it is clearly seen how much narrower a view of the word, 
as a means of grace, the Reformed accept. For them the es- 
tablishment of the inspiration of the divine word has by far its 
greatest importance, in that it establishes an infallible source of 
doctrine. 

Rome, again, conceives the Theopneustia in an entirely super- 
ficial way. Its fundamental confession points out, in the passage 
(sess. IV.) formerly quoted, “the author of both the Old and the 
New Testament,” but likewise accepts the error, repeated both 
in the Vaticanum and also in the Encyclical of Leo XIII. be- 
fore mentioned: “We acknowledge and venerate traditions, per- 
taining to faith and morals, with the same honor and reverence 
as if spoken by Christ or dictated by the Holy Spirit.” When, 
therefore, the Conc. Trid. declares the holy books to be clothed 
with authority by the Church, not only “because they contain a 
revelation without error, but because, being inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, they have God as their author and as such have been 
handed down to the Church itself’ —when this is done, it is only 
in order to establish the infallibility of the Scriptures acknowl- 
edged by them. Therefore the Encyclical of Leo XIII. argues 
against the claim that there can be mistakes in the Holy Scrip- 
tures on the following grounds: “For he so incited and impelled 
them to write by a supernatural power, and so assisted them in 
writing, that all those things and only those, which he com- 
manded, their minds rightly conceived and faithfully desired to 
render and with infallible truth expressed; otherwise he would 
not be the author of the Holy Scriptures,” (Freiburg, 1894, p. 
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6i). Evidently it was desired to establish the Scriptures as a 
doctrinal and ethical code only, for the use of those who inter- 
pret them. On that account also, on the one hand, reading of 
the Scriptures is forbidden the laity, and, on the other hand, the- 
ological exegesis is surrounded with a mass of traditional cau- 
tions ; those ideas were most carefully carried out in the Ency- 
clical, the pretended object of which was to encourage the study 
of the Scriptures. But the Roman Church, whether as to its head, 
its clericals, or its members, needs no such means of grace, no such 
minister or organ of the Holy Ghost as the Lutheran Church 
confesses that it possesses in the Holy Scriptures. No real in- 
terest attaches, for them, to that which is the very essence of the 
Scriptures. 
Il. 

The third point for us to consider is included in what Hutter 
in his Compendium further asks: “Are the Holy Scriptures 
clear and perspicuous?” And just because the word of God is 
a means of grace for all Christians, this third point is of so much 
greater importance. Within the confessions of our Church it 
could gain expression only through distinctions from the Rom- 
ish opponents concerning it; consequently we can find but little. 

We find the first mention of it in the preface to the Apology, 
where it is stated that the adversaries of the Augustana have 
(74, 74 : 9) condemned articles “contrary to the manifest Scrip- 
tures of the Holy Ghost.” Likewise, we find it stated (75,77 : 2), 
with reference to the anti-trinitarian currents of the Reformation 
time, that the article of the triune character of the Godhead has 
such firm, good and positive foundation in the Holy Scriptures 
that nobody could overthrow it. We find, further, in Art. IV. 
(88, 92 : 33), after passages of Scripture have been introduced 
which show the inability of man to obtain justification through his 
own efforts: “These testimonies are so manifest that they do not 
need an acute understanding, but only an attentive hearer.” In 
other places (102, 107: 107, 108; 170, 160: 35; 183,173: 42), 
the apology states that the words of God quoted testify clearly to 
the matter, and (170, 161 : 40) itis incidentally stated: “There- 
fore the will and advice of the apostles ought to be derived from 
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their writings (clear writings——German text); it is not enough to 
mention their example.” In other forms also, the clearness and 
perspicuity of the testimony of the Scriptures is expressed, as 
(204, 193 : 45): “But Scripture everywhere exclaims that we are 
far distant from the perfection which the law requires ;” and 
(265, 255 : 30): “But Scripture is full of such testimonies, 
which teach.” Similar expressions are found in the Formula of 
Concord, as (588, 631 : 35): “Since, therefore, from God's word 
it is manifest,” (cf. 612, 659:59; 634, 686:58; 630, 681 : 34). 
Further, the Apology is specially praised, because it (5 36, 570 : 
6) “confirmed by clear, irrefutable testimonies of Holy Scripture” 
the teaching of the Augustana. How thoroughly the authors 
were convinced of the clearness and perspicuity of the Holy 
Scriptures is most clearly proven by their method of constant 
and direct reference to the Holy Scriptures. By the simplicity 
of their use of Scripture they show that, in their judgment, the 
Holy Scriptures, in matters pertaining to salvation, are clear and 
perspicuous to everbody, in opposition to the Roman Church. 
That Church, since the days of Hieronymus (ad Paulinum de 
studio Script. ep. LXII, 4), has always claimed that the Holy 
Books are enveloped in a certain darkness, and that it pertains 
to the Church only “to judge concerning the true meaning and 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures.” (Trid. sess. IV, decret. 
de edit. et usu sacr. libr.) 
IV. 

In Hutter’s Compendium, the question concerning the per- 
spicuity of the Holy Scriptures is followed by these two: “Are 
the canonical Scriptures full and sufficient, even for information 
concerning faith and morals?” and “Then will the canonical 
Scriptures be a norm and judge for ecclesiastical controversies ?” 
The fact that Hutter affirms the former only through the testi- 
mony of 2 Tim. 3 : 15-17 indicates that he also had found no 
direct answer thereto in the Lutheran symbols. Manifestly, 
however, the answer to it stands in close connection with the 
answer to the latter question. This we shall easily obtain through 
the numberless expressions referring to it that may be found in 
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the Lutheran symbols. Therefore, both subjects are dealt with 
here at the same time. 

Of this point both parts of the Formula of Concord treat in 
the treatise (preceding their twelve articles): “Of the Compre- 
hensive Summary, Foundation, Rule and Standard,” (491, 517 ; 
535, 568). But the confessions contain, in addition, numerous 
remarks that relate to this point. On account of the fulness 
thereof in this division of our treatise, it will be necessary to 
limit more closely than hitherto the quotations used. Often it 
will be possible to refer to whole categories of expressions only, 
which recur again and again in the symbols, in order, by means 
of them, to explain the principal expressions and make their 
meaning clearer. It will also be attempted, as formerly, to show 
the inner agreement of the three groups of Lutheran confessions 
on this point. 

The preface to the Augustana, addressed to Emperor Charles 
V, says at once and clearly that the faith they confess in the 
“Chief Articles” is to be nothing else than “the doctrine derived 
from the Holy Scriptures and pure word of God” (34, 36: 8), a 
summarized statement of the Scripture content; and that they 
are prepared, if occasion arises, to present ampler information 
in accordance with the Scriptures” (68, 70). But, though the au- 
thor and signers of the Augustana claim that in the doctrinal 
articles only the teaching of the Scriptures is expressed, yet, 
until we reach the XX. and XXI. Articles, we find no proofs 
stated from Scripture nor any justification of such a method of 
proof. It is entirely different in the seven articles concerning 
abuses. While the confessors claim for their doctrines that in 
them “there is nothing which is discrepant with the Scriptures” 
(Epilogue to the twenty-one articles, 47, 47 : 1), they constantly 
accuse their adversaries of holding to doctrines, practices and 
rites which are “against the Scripture” (48, 49 : 10), “contrary to 
God's commandment” (58, 59 : 23; 60, 61 : 49), and which con- 
tain things that “depart from the Holy Scriptures” 51, 52 : 24), 
or, “obscured the commandments of God” (54, 55:8; cf. 54,55: 
4, and 61, 61:49). It could not be more clearly expressed that 
the Scriptures were considered, positively and negatively, as the 
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rule for the doctrines and usages of the Church. This exclusion 
of other standards is in no respect departed from, when the state- 
ment is made in the Epilogue to the twenty-one articles (47, 57 : 
1) and in other places: “There is nothing (in our doctrine) which 
is discrepant * * with the Church catholic, or even with the 
Roman Church, so far as that Church is known from writers.” 
For the word “discrepant” shows that no source or norm of doc- 
trine is referred to, but only that an agreement is manifested, by 
which the claim, that the evangelical doctrine is on the whole 
heretical, is clearly shown to be untrue. How far the Augus- 
tana is from founding its statements on the earlier teaching of 
the Church is evident from the fact that, in the preface (34, 35 : 
8), there is added to the words “from the Holy Scriptures” the 
further remark “and pure word,” which disallows any mixture of 
human words and ideas. This explanation of the method of 
procedure in the Augustana receives an important confirmation 
from two other passages, which exclude all mixture of human 
thoughts and meanings from the doctrine of faith, The one 
does so, while speaking of the presumptively wholesome cultus, 
by saying (59, 60 : 37): “And Paul doth everywhere teach that 
righteclisness zs not to be sought of our own observances, and 
services which are devised by men; but it cometh by faith to 
those that believe that they are received into favor by God for 
Christ’s sake” (cf. 60, 61 : 48). The other does so in reference 
to all doctrine, when it speaks of the duty of bishops as being 
(63, 64 : 21): “to take cognizance of doctrine, and to reject doc- 
trine inconsistent with the Gospel.” 

The Apology constantly uses similar methods of expression 
in its complete overthrow of the papal confutation. Let it suf- 
fice to introduce a few passages, which recognize the Scriptures 
as both source and norm. It is said not only concerning the 
chief doctrine of the Gospel (218, 207 : 6): “It is certain that 
this is the doctrine of the Gospel, because Paul clearly teaches, 
(iiph. 2 : 8, 9);” but also concerning the Church (167, 157 : 26): 
“Moreover, Christ, the prophets and apostles define the Church 
of Christ far otherwise than as the papal kingdom.” A little 
later it is said in a very general sense (170, 161 : 40): “There- 
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fore the will and advice of the apostles ought to be derived from 
their writings: it is not enough to mention their example,” which 
surely implies that no authority dare be given to the verbum 
praedicatum, which existed in the Church. Likewise in refer- 
ence to usages, the Apology says: “Judgment ought to be given 
concerning those rites, as the apostles judge in their writings.” 
The Apology speaks most definitely concerning the Scriptures 
as the source of all doctrine in Chap. 2, of Justification. In the 
first place, it says (84, 87: 4): “But, not only that we may 
strengthen the position of our confession, but also remove the 
charges which the adversaries advance against us, certain things 
are to be premised in the beginning, in order that the sources of 
both kinds of doctrine, 7. e. both that of our adversaries and our 
’ and then follows with the sentence, once 
before quoted: “Ad Scripture ought to be distributed into these 
two topics, the law and the promises,” whereby the whole Scrip- 
ture is given as the only source of their doctrine. The xorma- 
tive signification of the Holy Scripture is especially and frequently 
expressed in Art. XXVIII. There we find (298, 289 : 20): 
“Neither should the bishop frame traditions contrary to the Gos- 
pel, or interpret their traditions contrary to the Gospel; and §20 
gives the following: “When therefore they teach wicked things 
(instead of ‘wicked things’ the German text has ‘contrary to 
Christianity’ and the ‘Scriptures’), they are not to be heard.” 
The German text continues: “So this passage (Acts 5 : 29) 
does not institute a power outside of the Gospel. Therefore 
they cannot prove their power, which they have instituted out- 
side of the Gospel, from the Gospel. For the Gospel urges to 
teach, not de traditionibus, but from the word of God.” 

The symbolical books written by Luther agree with these in 
every respect and clearly teach that the Holy Scripture is the 
only rule, norm and source for doctrine and life. The parts of 
the Smalcald Articles, which deal with doctrines concerning 
which Luther and Rome contended take pains to show that the 
ideas of the papists are “without the word of God,” and that 
their demands are “not commanded nor advised,” and have “no 
example or testimony in Scriptures,” (316, 304 : 22, 24 and 25). 
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Likewise we find, not only concerning the mass, that it is (313, 
301 : 5) “a very dangerous thing, fadricated and invented with- 
out the will and word of God,” but we also hear Luther saying 
very generally (Large Catechism, 403, 403 : 93): “On the con- 
trary, any matter or work that is without Gods word is unholy 
before God no matter how brilliant it may appear, even though it 
be covered with relics, such as the fictitious spiritual orders, 
which know nothing of God’s word and seek holiness in their 
own works.” Luther declares in the Smalcald Articles that it 
is pure enthusiasm for the Pope, and therefore also, by analogy, 
for anybody else, to claim that “whatever he decides and com- 
mands in his churches is spirit and law, even though it be above 
and contrary to Scripture and the spoken word,” (332, 322 : 4). 
In complete opposition to the custom of the papists (making 
articles of faith from the works and words of the fathers), he de- 
clares (315, 303: 15): “We have, however, another rule, viz., 
that the word of God should frame articles of faith ; otherwise no 
one, not even an angel.” It is only a natural consequence that, 
in the treatise “Of the Power and Primacy of the Pope,” it is 
made the duty of the kings and princes to see to it (348, 339 : 
56) “that the power of judging and decreeing from the word of 
God be not wrested from the Church.” 

After these passages of the preceding symbols, concerning 
the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures even for information con- 
cerning faith and morals, the intentional treatises of the Formula 
of Concord on the invincible authority of the word of God, as 
found in the introduction to both parts (491, 517; 535, 568), 
can no longer be looked upon as new ideas of the Epigoni ; they 
have often so been called by those who desired to rob them of 
their authority. They are summaries and elaborations of things 
that had already been confessed by the Lutheran Church, and 
are of equal value with them. No less will the above proof of 
the teaching of the early symbols overthrow the custom of clev- 
erly importing a meaning into the sentences of the Formula of 
Concord, that is foreign to it, a practice which is only in the in- 
terests of modern theories. The confessions are their own best 
interpreters. 
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The Formula of Concord was composed for the furpose of 
settling doctrinal strifes which had arisen in the Lutheran Church. 
It was, therefore, only natural that they should express clearly 
how a decision was to be reached between the different ideas— 
that is, should state what the norm and rule was, according to 
which the controverted points would be and should be esteemed 
and judged. Thus we find (492, 518: 7; cf. 537,571: 9): “In 
this way the distinction between the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and of the New Testament and all other writings is preserved, 
and the Holy Scriptures alone remain the only judge, rule and 
standard, according to which, as the only test-stone, a// dogmas 
should and must be discerned ana judged, as to whether they be 
good or evil, right or wrong ;” then in §8 the cecumenical sym- 
bols and the former Lutheran confessions are judged as being 
“only a witness and declaration of the faith, as to how at any 
time the Holy Scriptures have been understood and explained” 
(“they owe their dignity to the Holy Scriptures only”—Latin 
text). For this distinction between the divine and human writ- 
ings the Solid Declaration refers to Luther ($9), and calls those 
monuments of the Reformation (§13): “a witness of the truth,” 
in distinction from the word of God, which, it says: “We lay 
as the foundation, the eternal truth.” 

But just by this explicit expression of the wish “to lay the 
word of God, the eternal truth, as the foundation,” something 
more is expressed. We see therefrom that the Formula of Con- 
cord both designates the cecumenical confessions as “founded 
upon God’s word” (535, 569: 4), and declares that the Au- 
gustana was made the Confession of the Lutheran Church” 
not because it was composed by our theologians, but because 
it has been derived from God’s word, and is founded firmly 
and well therein,” (§5; cf. 667, 726: 8). Therefore, the the- 
ologians of the Formula of Concord would never have recog- 
nized a doctrinal writing as confessional authority for the Lu- 
theran Church, unless it had been compiled from and based on 
God's word. Thereby we obtain a right understanding of the 
celebrated statement in the Solid Declaration (535, 568 : 3): 
“First, we receive and embrace the prophetic and apostolic Scrip- 
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tures of the Old and New Testaments as the pure, clear fountains 
of Israel, which are the only true standard whereby to judge all 
teachers and doctrines” (Primum igitur toto pectore prophetica et 
apostolica scripta veteris et novi testamenti, ut /mpidissimos 
purissimosque Israelis fontes recipimus et amplectimur et sa- 
cras litteras solas unicam et certissimam ilam regulam esse 
credimus, etc.—Latin text). The superlative limpidissimos 
purissimosque cannot be accepted in a comparative sense any 
more than certissimum, the meaning of which is determined 
by solas and unicam, immediately preceding. The absolute 
sense must be accepted. The Holy Scriptures are here de- 
clared to be not only the purest and clearest fountain in com. 
parison with and beside other fountains (as, for instance, the ver- 
bum praedicatum, which had always existed in the Church; or 
the law of creation, as reflected in nature and in the condition 
of the world), but as the single, fully clear and pure fountain of 
all doctrine. The very tenor of the passage leads to such an 
understanding. The Holy Scriptures are specified as the spring 
or fountain of Israel in distinction from the doctrinal sources 
possessed by the heathen or the natural world. Their unique- 
ness is also made clear by the truth: a fountain cannot send 
forth both fresh and salt water else it would cease to be a foun- 
tain. That we have the right meaning is shown by what fol- 
lows. There follow two sentences concerning the use of the 
Holy Scriptures as the one true standard. They are to be the 
only and most exact rule “whereby to examine all dogmas “(ad 
quam omnia dogmata exigere oporteat), and “whereby to judge 
all teachers and doctrines” (secundum quam de omnibus tum 
doctrinis tum doctoribus judicare oporteat). The former would 
not have been needed alongside of the latter, if the former, in 
distinction from the latter (which refers to teachers who 
have already declared themselves and doctrines which already 
exist), did not deal with the activity of conceiving, gaining 
and maturing dogmas, binding this activity also, in its whole 
course, to the Scriptures, (notice the difference between the pre- 
positions ad and secundum in the two sentences). Thus the 
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former deals with the activity in making dogma; the latter with 
doctrines already existing. He who cannot find in that funda- 
mental passage the meaning here given, must accuse it of great 
emptiness. If that be not the meaning, then the authors of the 
Formula of Concord do not express, in this fundamental passage 
on the authority of the word of God, that which they praise in 
the Augustana (“It has been derived from God's word and is 
founded firmly therein”); that which they claim for themselves 
(‘to lay the word of God, the eternal truth, as the foundation”) 
and which they again and again carry out in the course of the 
Formula.* For the meaning we have given, the shorter Ger- 
man text of the passage testifies most clearly: Als erstlich zu 
den prophetischen und apostolischen Schriften Altes und Neues 
Testaments als zu dem reinen lautercn Brunnen Israels, welche 
allein die einzige wahrhaftige Richtschnur ist, nach der alle 
Lehrer und Lehre zu richten und zu urteilen ist,” in which the 
word “richten” is not a synonym for “urteilen ;” by “richten” is 
meant, to produce or arrange according to a pattern and model. 
This is equally clear in the corresponding passage of the Epit- 
ome (491,517: 1): “We believe, teach and confess that the only 
rule and standard according to which at once all dogmas and 
teachers should be esteemed and judged are nothing else than 
the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the 
New Testaments, as it ts written (Ps. 119: 105): Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path. And St. Paul 
(Gal. 1:8); Though an angel from heaven preach any other Gos- 


” 


pel unto you, let him be accursed.” For the quoted passages of 


Scripture show that not only the exclusively xormative character 


*See such passages as (494,,520:9): ‘Cannot be discerned by the reason, 
but only from God's word ;” (540, 575: 4): ‘In order, therefore, to explain 
this controversy in the Christian way and according to God's word, and to 
maintain the correct, pure doctrine ;” (649, 704: 2): ‘Because the Holy 
Scriptures not only in one place and incidentally, but in many places, 
thoroughly discuss and explain the same ;” a little later the exhortation 
is expressed: “The true meaning should and must be explained from the 
foundation of the Scriptures;” and finally (658, 715 : 52): “But with 
especial care the distinction must be observed, between that which is ex- 
pressly revealed concerning this in God's word and what is not revealed,” 
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of the Holy Scriptures is referred to. The passage from the 
Psalms shows that the way of those who would teach is a way 
through the darkness, leading past precipices, and that there is 
continual danger of falling or going astray ; that, consequently, 
the goal can only be reached by the light of the word. Con- 
sequently, doctrines and dogmas of the right kind do not result 
from active thought and mental work; much rather, these doc- 
trines and dogmas are presented to the active mind through the 
light and instruction of the divine word. The active mind is 
only the formal source, while the divine word is the material 
source of wholesome doctrine. Yet clearer is the passage from 
Gal. 1:8. For there the obtaining of a message or doctrine of 
salvation from any other source than from the apostle’s witness 
is definitely condemned; unless some one can produce or name 
an independent source, aside from the Scriptures, offering the 
same Gospel that the Scriptures offer. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the practice of all 
the symbols and the Formula of Concord. Nowhere do they 
obtain an article of doctrine from any other source than from 
the Holy Scriptures. Even for the formation of churchly usages 
and for the determination of the nature of all church govern- 
ment, the existence of which they simply looked upon as nat- 
ural, all the symbols turn at once to the mandata Dei contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. They thus show to what an absolute 
extent the principle introduced by the Formula of Concord as 
Luther’s rule (537,571: 9), “God’s word alone is and should 
remain the only standard rule,” was understood and accepted by 
them. Any supposition, even though it were only implicitly 
made, of another source of wholesome doctrine besides the word 
of God, (such as some very far differing theological circles find 
in the passage from the Solid Declaration (5 35, 568), which we 
have very minutely investigated just on that account, would, in 
consequence of what has been presented, show that the authors 
of the Formula of Concord contradict themselves. However, 
clear sharp thought on their part has always been acknowledged, 
even by those opponents who differ most from them. A piece 
of theological, mental work, which has been filled from God's 
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word, which has allowed itself to be led and lit up by that word, 
and which turns to that word on all questions, is not contrary to 
the fundamental principles of the Formula of Concord. But, as 
soon as it behaves as though it were autonomic, rests upon itself, 
and makes itself a “pure and clear fountain” of doctrine along- 
side of the Scriptures, such a work dares no longer declare and 
consider itself related in spirit to the ideas of the authors of the 
Formula of Concord and the other symbols. The Holy Scrip- 
tures alone were source and load-star for their theology and ser- 
mons. 

What the symbols of the Lutheran Church teach concerning 
the Holy Scriptures may be summarized for the Christian in 
Luther’s words (403, 403: 91): “For the word of God is the 
sanctuary above all sanctuaries, yea, the only one which we 
Christians know and have.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
PROFESSOR NITTI ON CATHOLIC SOCIALISM. 


By Rev. FRANK P, MANHART, A. M, 


The interest now taken in sociological problems is very great. 
Discussions by able specialists soon go around the world. Prof. 
Francesco S. Nitti, of the University of Naples, is well known to 
English students through review articles and an earlier book on 
Population. The work under review here is on Catholic Social- 
ism. It has but recently appeared in a translation from the 
Italian by Mary Mackintosh, Prof. Nitti himself having read the 
English proof, and with an Introduction by Prof. David G. 
Ritchie of the University of St. Andrews. 

It should be understood that all statements and opinions that 
make up the body of this article, whether directly quoted or 
otherwise, are Prof. Nitti’s. It is hoped that though some per- 
sons and events may appear in strange guise, still the reader 
will be repaid for looking at them through the eyes of the Ital- 
ian professor. 

Prof. Nitti aimed to be “strictly objective,” “neither Socialistic 
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nor Anti-Socialistic, neither Protestant nor Catholic,” but strictly 
impartial. He holds that “Socialism is more alive, more feared, 
more powerful than ever.” Political economy and anthropology 
have condemned it in vain. Even while we condemn it as 
“mere dreams of morbid imaginations or idealists,” and censure 
the “brutal conceptions of life and its aims which form the ideal 
of social democracy, we feel that in this Niagara of contradic- 
tions, errors and uncertainties, which are the basis of Socialism, 
there is nevertheless a something which defies our criticism. 
Through the systems of Socialism may be false, contradictory or 
Utopian, the morality it teaches is by far superior to that of its 
adversaries.” 

Since it “daily assumes a more hostile attitude towards civili- 
zation and the future of society,” and the failure hitherto to solve 
the “weighty problems, on which existing society depends,” 
Socialism in all its varied aspects, religious, anarchical, collec- 
tive, state, etc., should be studied with the “utmost calm and im- 
partiality.” 

SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Socialism has its ethical and economic sides. Like democ- 
racy it is essentially modern. It arose from the contrast of po- 
litical liberty and economic slavery since this made the masses 
conscious of their misery. The promoters of the French Rev- 
olution were its true pioneers, since their ideal was political 
equality. The true ideal of Socialism was formulated by Mon- 
tesquieu: “the State is bound to afford each citizen proper sus- 
tenance, decent clothing, and a mode of living not prejudicial to 
health.” From the doctrines of the economic schools of Adam 
Smith and the Utilitarians, the masses drew conclusions that led 
to Socialism. Stuart Mill’s teaching leads to the idea that 
“utilitarian and communistic morality are one thing.” Hegel 
teaches that “man is an end in himself, to be respected as such 
by the individual, not in regard to the state, for the state is his 
substance.” Socialism is a “protest against the capitalistic organ- 
ization of contemporary society.” It says to the masses with La- 
veleye: “You are the arbiters of the state.” It holds that econo- 
mic equality should follow civil and political ; inequality is identi- 
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cal with social evil, Socialists, generally, hold that labor is the 
sole efficient cause of wealth. 

“The Christian ideal is in no way opposed to the socialistic 
ideal, yet Socialism flourishes where religious sentiments are 
weak. Anarchistic socialism is the outcome of anti-religious 
tendencies diffused by the Liberal [secularistic] school. Relig- 
ion is necessary to the toiling millions. Christianity being 
supplanted among some, a “very religion of Socialism” is de- 
veloping. Yet we must “not suppose that there exists any sub- 
stantial difference between Socialism and Christianity.” Some 
apply Darwin’s evolution to social progress, but “Socialism and 
Christianity revolt from the fundamental principle of his system:” 
the survival of the strongest. Many socialists are materialistic 
and atheistic, yet eminent churchmen and prelates, Protestant 
and Catholic, admit that the “socialistic ideal closely resembles 
the kingdom of God founded by Christ.” Dr. Thompson, Arch- 
bishop of York, in Lambeth in 1889, in inaugurating a meeting 
of 145 Pan-Anglican bishops, “in the name of Christianity ac- 
cepted the fundamental programme of Socialism.” 


ECONOMIC ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Israel like other Semitic peoples were slow in ceasing to be 
nomads. Even after private property had been established they 
had many provisions for the poor. Wealth and luxury came 
but were looked upon as evils by the masses. The prophets 
preached social equality and are “fiery publicists of the descrip- 
tion we should now call socialists or anarchists.” Under the 
Seleucidz the wealthy inhabitants of Jerusalem largely embraced 
Hellenism. “The code of Jahve,” says Renan, “was one of the 
earliest and boldest attempts ever made in defense of the weak 
and helpless, for it contains a thorough programme of theocratic 
Socialism, based on solidarity, and absolutely contrary to in- 
dividualism.” Man is born to labor as the bird to fly. 

“Born in similar surroundings, Jesus Christ could not have 
opposed himself to the current of ideas which already, for a 
considerable time, had dominated in Israel. Consequently, with- 
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out favoring any economic system, counseling even contempt of 
riches, he divided the views of the prophets.” 

“The Gospel is not a bill of rights, for the mission of Christ 
had no political character.” Jesus was a “perfect Idealist.” His 
doctrines “had a profound and substantial analogy with the Es- 
senian doctrine.” The parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
the requirement of the rich young ruler, the statement,—“it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of God,” the “terrible objurga- 
tions and menaces toward the rich” of St. James, the teaching 
of St. Paul and other apostles, all indicate that attachment to 
property is a capital sin, and poverty a requirement for salvation. 
Paul’s “ideal type of a true Christian is an honest, modest, la- 
borious workman. The rich man is a parasite. He formulates 
the economic law, which was destined to become many centuries 
later, the fundamental principle of Socialism: “If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat.” “The early Christians practiced 
communism, or community of goods.” Christianity was or- 
iginally a society of Féionites. Pagan antiquity and the phioso- 
phers of Greece and Rome scorned the workman. The early 
Christians respected and honored the worker. “They sought to 
win heaven through poverty. Saving was condemned and in- 
terest prohibited.” “Christianity was a vast economic revolu- 
tion more than anything else. 


SOCIAL TRADITIONS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The fathers down to the seventh century share these social- 
istic principles. Justin Martyr, Clement, Tertullian, Chrysos- 
tom, Ambrose, Augustine, Basil the Great, Gregory the Great 
and the other leaders held “doctrines on the nature of property 
that are perfectly uniform.” Their theories are communistic but 
are the result of evangelical doctrines. “According to St. Je- 
rome, ‘opulence is always the result of theft, if not committed 
by the actual possessor, then by his predecessors.’” For St. 
Clement private property is the fruit of iniquity. St. Basil con- 
siders the rich man as a thief, and St. John Chrysostom insists 
on the necessity of restoring the community of goods at all 
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costs. According to St. Augustine private property originated 
in usurpation, etc. 

When Christianity was adopted by the Empire and come to 
include many rich, the effort was made by some to “mitigate 
the evangelical doctrines on property.” Then the idea that 
“worldly goods should be considered as materials and instru- 
ments to be used for pious purposes,” was broached and became 
“the germ which was to become, many years later, the basis of 
Catholic social doctrines.” 

The Canon Law was profoundly affected by these teachings. 
“In the Corpus Juris Canonici, private property is considered an 
evil, since, according to divine law, all things are common to 
men as air and light.” 

“It was not until the thirteenth century, when the Church 
was immensely rich, that ecclesiastical writers appeared openly 
maintaining the right of property. Thus we find St. Thomas 
Aquinas endeavoring to conciliate Aristotle’s conservative doc- 
trines on property with the communistic teachings of the Gos- 
pel and the fathers of the Church.” 

“The mendicant orders, who denied the right of property, 
Christ and his apostles having never possessed any, Wickliffe, 
Huss, Jean Petit, the Anabaptists, etc., did nothing beyond mak- 
ing vain efforts to restore the theories of the Gospel regarding 
property.” Their disputes invariably had an economic as well 
as a religious character. 

“We may confidently and without any fear of exaggeration 
affirm that most of the great schisms and conflicts by which 
the Catholic Church has been torn, were simply economic con- 
flicts.” 


ATTITUDE OF PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC. 


“The Lutheran Reformation was a religious reform in the in- 
terests of the wealthy classes of Germany. Luther, that bour- 
geois pontiff, not only held views which were as the antipodes 
of all the communistic theories of the fathers of the Church, 
who considered property an evil, become necessary in conse- 
quence of the fall of man, but he also professed the most re- 
strictive ideas on property.” 
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“Luther did not consider the claims of the peasants as the 
least unjust—‘or contrary to natural law or to equity,’ —but, un- 
conscious apostle of bourgeois interests, he added, ‘No one is 
judge in his own cause, and the faults committed by authority 
cannot excuse rebellion.’ ” 

“Luther, the enemy of all economic assertion of rights on the 
part of the laboring classes, strove to despoil the clergy for the 
benefit of the lay middle class element.” 

“Melanchthon held ideas no less restrictive, economically 
speaking, than those of Luther; indeed, he rose to a greater de- 
gree of violence than Luther ever did against the communistic 
theoris of the Anabaptists. According to Melanchthon, prop- 
erty exists by divine right, and cannot be modified, jure imper- 
atories, as St. Augustine had taught. To deny or limit the right 
of individual property would be contrary to the morality and 
teachings of Jesus Christ and of the apostles; Luther would 
have the poor cared for entirely by the state. “Up to a certain 
point, less by intention than as a result of his theories, he was 
the real precursor of State Socialism.” Each city should care 
for its own poor. “In 1523, he dictated regulations for the 
Common Fund of Leissing, establishing the following principles : 
Poor relief is within the competence of the lay community, with 
which the Church has got no business; no one must be allowed 
to beg; the poor who are fit to work must be forced to work, 
the unfit should be aided; workmen who cannot carry on their 
trades through deficiency of means ought to be assisted with 
loans ; finally, if the capital forming the fund be exhaused or be- 
come insufficient, the members ought to collect the sum want- 
ing among themselves.” 

“Difference of tendencies between the Catholic Church and 
the Lutheran Reformation,’ about pauperism has increased 
steadily. “Catholic socialists would have the Church become 
the absolute arbiter in the cruel struggle between capital and la- 
bor, while the evangelical churches are imbued with Individual- 
ism ;” the Reformed Churches being as individualistic and con- 
servative, economically, as the Lutheran. Socialism is always 
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opposed to Individualism. The origins of Protestantism, were 
too individualistic to allow of its embracing the socialist pro- 
gramme with full faith.” 

“The Lutheran Reformation was the triumph of middle-class 
Individualism, and Luther himself held the most restrictive eco- 
nomic and social theories. The Lutheran Church has continued 
ever since in the direction given to it by its founder. Catholi- 
cism is communistic by its origin and traditions.” To Catholi- 
cism the care of the poor is deditum legale upon the Church, 
hence it is “naturally predisposed to take an interest in the labor 
question, and has done so with large and impartial judgment.” 
Catholicism has a direct head, and a “powerful organization 
which dating back many centuries has accustomed her peoples 
to a passive renunciation of the greater part of their individual- 
istic tendencies.” Protestant ministers act individually, and their 
connection with the state weakens them with the masses, so 
their socialistic movements are weaker than those of the Cath- 
olics. The Catholic socialistic movement commenced earlier 
and, under the patronage of the higher functionaries of the 
Church, it has naturally met with the sanction of the Cua, 
which is a token of the attitude which the Church intends to 
assume in regard to the social question. 


CATHOLIC SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


The leading Catholic Socialist thus far in Germany has been 
Baron William Emanuel von Ketteler, Archbishop of Mayence. 
He learned his socialism in part of Dollinger but chiefly of Las- 
salle in whose “bold and ardent socialist propaganda he believed 
it his duty to interest himself as a man and abishop.” He was 
Archbishop from 1850 to 1877 and had a large experience as a 
member of German legislative bodies and as a Christian Social- 
ist. His leading -socialistic principles were: (1) Christ sought 
not only to save souls but to render life less hard, (2) the labor 
question is chiefly the “stomach question,” (3) the “stomach 
question” is more important than the politics of modern parlia- 
ments, (4) the great mass of working people live on wages that 
must provide only the strictest necessities, (5) labor is a ware, 
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and by competition is kept down to the “iron law,” (6) the causes 
of these evils are the suppression of corporative organization 
of labor and the use of machinery, (7) the remedies of the Lais- 
sez-Faire party rest on a false principle, (8) the se/f-help and hu- 
man dignity of the Laissez-Faire party, and the atheistic educa- 
tion by the state with the ridicule of the Church and clericals do 
not help but only embitter the masses, (9) the wealthy infidel is 
satisfied with the good things of life but seeking to rob the 
workman of his faith drives him to desperation, (10) cooperative 
workmen’s associations can give but poor results, (11) demo- 
cratic socialists are gravely wrong in denying the right of prop- 
erty, (12) private property is founded on natural law, (13) Ma- 
terialism taught in the universities obliges the state to admit that 
the right of property, and its regulative laws, are simply posi- 
tive rights, (14) according to the university and Laissez-Faire 
teaching Lassalle’s idea that the proletariat may regulate the right 
of property is legitimate, (15) believers in God recognize an au- 
thority for property above that of the majority, (16) still the 
right to property has its limit, all Catholic theology and re- 
ligion say it cannot be invoked against a starving fellow creature, 
(17) the Church may do what the state may not, (18) Lassalle’s 
productive associations are the surest and most equitable means 
of easing the workman’s condition, (19) their required means 
cannot be furnished by the workmen’s savings and should not 
be by the state but by the Church, 

“Throughout his book, Ketteler employs the same phrases the 
same ideas and often the same words as Lassalle, whose demol- 
ishing criticism of our present industrial system he fully accepts.” 

No other Catholic Socialists in Germany has equaled Ket- 
teler in importance, though the movement has had able advo- 
cates among professors, clericals, nobility and Centrist members 
of the Reichstag. These have represented various types as 
moderate, collectivist, agrarian and radical. Some, too, call for 
the betterment of the condition of the masses by the direct aid of 
the state through legislation of the most advanced philanthropic 
type, as well as by individualistic effort guided by the Church for 
the elevation of the home, the intellectual and religious life. About 
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three-eighths of the people of the Empire are Catholics, but how 
many Catholics are included in the more than 2,000,000 of So- 
cialist voters does not appear. An active Catholic Socialist 
propaganda is maintained in Germany. There are many news- 
papers and some reviews. The Gesed/enverein founded by Father 
Kalping, in 1865, numbered four hundred in the Rhine country. 
Each had its own club, a hospice and an inn for traveling mem- 
bers and strangers. There are many Catholic clubs and even 
organizations of factory girls. The Catholic Industrials, an or- 
ganization of masters, “forms one of the great forces of the 
Catholics in Germany.” There are many Bauern-vereine. 

German Catholic Socialists believe that most of the evils suf- 
fered by the masses are due to the Roman law introduced into 
Germany in the Middle Ages. 

The higher classes have been specially active in initiating and 
developing Socialism. The clergy have generally been very ac- 
tive, taking the field “as soon as they became persuaded that 
infidel Liberalism was equally dangerous for the prosperity of 
the laboring classes and the prospects of the Church.” 


AUSTRIA. 


“In a congress held in 1890, twenty-three bishops and six 
hundred priests took part. Nowhere else do the theories of the 
Catholic Socialists present greater affinities with those of the 
State Socialists than in Austria. Baron von Fogelsang, Prince 
von Leichtenstein, Count Belcredi, etc., derive more or less from 
the State Socialists of Germany, while a German State Socialist, 
Prof. Rudolph Meyer, who so greatly influenced them by his 
powerful speech, for a long time swayed the congresses of the 
Statts-Socialisten in Germany.” “German Socialism is more 
scientific and has greater width of view, but in no other country 
have socialistic doctrines so profoundly taken root among the 
people as in Austria.” Much of Austrian Socialism is allied 
with Anti-Semitism which is very strong and aggressive. 


CATHOLIC SOCIALISM IN SWITZERLAND. 


Mermillod, bishop, and later cardinal, in 1868, laid the foun- 
dation of Swiss Catholic Socialism. He was an outspoken ad- 
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vocate of advanced State Socialism. Gaspard Decurtius, is the 
most eminent of Swiss Catholic Solialists, and is influential 
throughout Europe. He joins daring purpose to rare economic 
culture and remarkable mental elevation. Through him the 
Secretariat Ouvrier was established as an “office of statistics in- 
termediary between the government and the laboring masses.” 
It also supplies information to workmen and presents their com- 
plaints. Decurtius led in the establishment of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Freiburg with a socialist in the chair of Economics. 
Under Decurtius there has been an alliance of Catholics, includ- 
ing the bishops, the radicals and workingmen in socialistic work. 
Their Socialism is of the state type and received the approval 
of Cardinal Manning and the Cura. “Hunger,” said Decurtius, 
“is neither Catholic nor Protestant.” Under such leadership 
Socialism is a great power in Switzerland. 


CATHOLIC SOCIALISM IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 


In France socialistic ideas were first widely diffused. In an 
earlier period they were often atheistic, and radical in the ex- 
treme. To-day there is far more moderation. Catholic clergy- 
men are less favorable to the state and to Socialism than in 
some other countries. Still since Socialism is less radical some 
are interested. However, “the economic doctrines, the aspira- 
tions and conclusions of the various schools of French Cath- 
olics are anything but in harmony.” “Between Count de Mun, 
who is full of sympathy for a system really the most advanced 
form of state Socialism, with a touch of Catholic and Legiti- 
mist varnish, and the odious and bourgeois egoism of the Cath- 
olic jurisconsults, whose conclusions are, for the most part, not 
even in accord with Christian morality, there is as much differ- 
ence as between a Socialist and a Conservative.” Count de Mun’s 
Socialism has had three periods: (1) it demanded a return to 
the guild system ; (2) it sought the development of mixed syn- 
dicates ; and, (3) it supported the necessity for profound eco- 
nomic reforms on the part of the state, thus accentuating its 
tendency to State Socialism. Generally, Catholic Socialism in 
France is mild State Socialism with a large recognition of the 
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Church. Leon Harmal, the large industrialist at Val-des-Bois, 
has boldly and successfully applied his socialistic principles 
among his workmen since 1867. 

Under the leadership of Dontcloux, bishop of Liege, the Cath- 
olics in Belgium have given some attention to Socialism. “They 
now have a powerful labor federation: codperative societies, so- 
cieties of employers, a St. Raphael society,” etc. All Catholic 
towns and villages have associations. These are linked together 
in a vast federation under De Woeste. Belgium Catholics are 
“inexpert” in social economics, and are, “generally speaking, 
much less venturesome than other Catholics in Central Europe.” 


CATHOLIC SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, SPAIN AND ITALY. 


Many eminent Protestants in England have been Socialists. 
“Cardinal Manning was, in the main, a true Socialist.” He held 
labor to be the source of all wealth; that if the state protects 
property it must protect labor; that all men have a right to get 
work and be supported; that theft, if mecessary to existence, is 
right; that the state should maintain protective laws for women, 
children and laborers; and that the state should continually in- 
tervene between capital and labor, limit the hours of labor and 
fix a minimum wage. Manning was upheld vigorously by 
Archbishops Lynch of Toronto, McHale and Capecelatro (Car- 
dinal) of Capua. “Manning dared to point out the true social 
mission of Catholicism and dedicated his life to the sole ideal— 
the Catholic Church as leader of Socialism and Democracy.” 
Some moderate Catholics in other countries protested against 
Manning’s socialism. 

Bagshawe, the eminent Bishop of Nottingham, has accepted 
Manning’s theories and going further “has formulated a thorough 
programme of state Socialism.” The English Jesuits, like those 
of France, exclude all state intervention in the conflict of capital 
and labor. Monsignor Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin and all of 
the Irish Catholic clergy were, in their defence of the Irish peas- 
ants, “led to adopt a programme which is simply Agrarian So- 
cialism.” 

The “Pope, yielding to prejudiced representations, excom- 
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municated the order” of Knights of Labor in the United States 
in 1885. Seventy out of the seventy-five American Catholic 
bishops “were of the opinion that the excommunication was 
prejudicial to the interests of the Church.” Cardinal Gibbons 
“came in person to Rome, and presented a memorial to the Pope 
in which he defended with great energy the socialistic principles 
of the Knights” and succeeded with some difficulty “in persuad- 
ing the Pope to revoke the excommunication.” 

Manning defended the Knights, saying: “Henceforth the Holy 
See must treat with the people. * * The Church is the 
mother, friend and protectress of the people. As the divine Sa- 
viour lived among persons of the people, so lives his Church.” 

“In spite of pressure upon the Holy See, from various quar- 
ters, Henry George’s book has not been put on the /ndex.” The 
Church found nothing contrary to her teachings or the Gospel 
in his Agrarian collectivism. In democratic countries like 
Switzerland, England and the United States, Catholic Socialists 
are frequently sincere democrats as well. Archbishop Ireland, 
too, proclaims in Europe and America “the social future of de- 
mocracy.” 

In Spain most Socialists are revolutionary, still “not a few 
Catholics accept a great part of the doctrines of Socialism.” The 
guild movement has some support, State Socialism has very little. 

In Italy there are few Catholic Socislists. Some prelates have 
made undecided advances to Socialism, but Father Curci’s so- 
cialistic programme had little support. Catholics in Italy can- 
not be State Socialists like Manning and Bagshawe in England, 
Le Mun in France, Decurtius in Switzerland, Abbe Hitze (and 
Ketteler at the last) in Germany, and Vogelsang in Austria, be- 
cause of the conflict between the Church and the government. 
Then, too, the nearness of the papacy prevents all initiative by 
individuals. 

THE PAPACY AND SOCIALISM. 

“What are the personal views of Leo XIII? If the Sover- 
eign Pontiff permitted Manning to support the necessity of the 
legal determination of the minimum wage and the maximum 
working day; if he has encouraged the Ceuvre des Cercles in 
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France, and has given his approval to the State Socialists, Rat- 
zinger, Hitze and Vogelsang; if he allows Catholics, as in the 
case of Decurtius, to.make common cause in matters of social 
reform with the most advanced radicals; if, on the intercession 
of Gibbons, he recalls the excommunication of the Knights of La- 
bor and refrained from putting Henry George’s books in the /n- 
dex, it evidently means that between the principles of the Church 
and of pacific, evolutionary Socialism, there is no absolutely 
open contradiction.” “There is nothing contrary to the eco- 
nomic programme of modern Socialists in the origins, traditions 
and principles of the Catholic Church.” 

In 1878 Leo XIII. called Socialism a “deadly pestilence,” but 
then he was “irritated” by the revolutionary Socialism of many 
Italians and by the nihilistic Socialism of the Russian Bakunin 
and his school. Since then Socialism has everywhere moderated, 
and the Pope has assumed a favorable attitude towards it, though 
considerably behind men like Manning, Decurtius, Vogelsang 
and Lichtenstein. In his Encyclical of 1891, the ills of the 
masses are fully recognized, “in terms almost as severe as those 
of the Socialists,” the right of property is insisted upon, and 
the aid of the state is not to be considered essential, though 
there should be protective laws for all weak persons. “At bot- 
tom” the Pope desires Sunday rest, a minimum wage, a maxi- 
mum day of labor, the removal of the privileges of capitalism, 
provision for the masses, the restoration of the guild system 
and the establishment of equitable relations between capital and 
labor. The Pope believes, that social reform is almost exclu- 
sively a moral question and that the spiritual forces of Catholi- 
cism alone can stay “the precipitous torrent of Socialism.” 

The Catholic Church has rarely “opposed the action of Cath- 
olic Socialism, neither can it do so in the future.” The Pope is 
more cautious than many high dignitaries of the Church be- 
cause he is Pope, has been declared infallible, and gives law to 
230,000,000 of Christians. Still, “the Church feels more and 
more the urgency of accepting whatever there is of good and 
sound in the doctrines of Socialism, and of winning the love 
and attachment of the popular classes by taking up their de- 
fence and protecting their interests.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


EVANGELICAL AGNOSTICISM. 
By Davip H. Baustin, D. D. 


God is the great philosopher of the universe. He always 
plans and achieves as a philosopher, which means that all the 
divine schemes and movements are in accordance with laws and 
fundamental principles. All genuine human philosophy is sim- 
ply an effort to apprehend the divine philosophy, which is con- 
fessedly, in some of its aspects, inscrutable. “Life,” says the in- 
telligent author of “Culture and Religion,” “is full of inscruta- 
ble facts which cannot be made by us to fit into any moral 
standard of ours.” When a man cognizes the principles of 
God’s movements, humbly and reverently taking into the ac- 
count that which is incomprehensible, he is truly a philosopher, 
even though he may show no diploma from the halls of learn- 
ing. It is a self-evident truth that the infinite reason can never 
do anything contrary to reason. Accordingly while there can 
be nothing contrary to human reason in the plans and principles 
of the divine government, there may be things above the pres- 
ent scope and comprehension of finite reason. If finite thought 
could comprehend all God’s thought it would degrade him to 
finiteness. That theorem of geometry that is so demonstrably 
true, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, is contrary to the reason of no human being, but is as 
unquestionably above the reason of the little child and of vast 
numbers of untutored adults. So likewise the fundamental law 
of gravitation which holds every particle of matter in its pene- 
trating grasp, the law which has operated ever since the creation 
of Adam, and which waited five thousand years for a man to 
apprehend that gravity varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, that law is not contrary to any human reason but is 
vastly above the reason of children and multitudes of mankind. 

VoL. XXVI. No. 2. 28 
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That a man weighing four hundred pounds on this planet, when 
raised to the height of the moon, would weigh only two ounces, 
is a diminution in avoirdupois not contrary to reason but above 
the comprehension of the unsophisticated. Examples might be 
increased indefinitely of things demonstrably true but things nev- 
ertheless undiscerned and undiscernible by multitudes whose ig- 
norance alone circumscribes their reason. 

It should not therefore be thought a thing incredible, that 
there are truths in the divine philosophy, not contrary to but 
simply above reason. What is true of thousands of great truths 
in science, philosophy and art should not be regarded as a sin- 
gular phenomenon in the higher thoughts of God, religion, the 
soul and immortality. If life is to be so treated as to get rid of 
all hard subjects, all difficult questions and all mysterious prob- 
lems, then very much that is distinctive of a high civilization 
will have to go, and men will soon settle down into the sim- 
plicity and ignorance of barbarism. Bildad the Shuhite may 
have been guilty of teaching poor theology but his science was 
correct when he said, “We are of yesterday, and know nothing.” 

We must accept mystery, therefore, as we accept conscious- 
ness and finiteness, as being a part of our existence, but not be- 
cause of its acceptance must we cease to think of the mighty 
problems of life and the soul. That sort of mental stagnation 
would forever doom us to intellectual childhood, and could be of 
no utility either for the life that now is or that which is to come. 
To the child’s mind everything is novel but nothing is myster- 
ious. It accepts facts and things as it finds them, or as they 
seem to it tobe. It has not yet learned to question appearances 
nor to look for the reason beyond. As far as the tot of the 
nursery discerns or cares to discern, the tree falls, the grass grows, 
the sun shines; it is dark or cold, it rains or snows, it is summer 
or winter. It discerns the bare fact; that is all, and asks no per- 
plexing and mystifying questions. It is even so with all of us 
until we begin to ask questions and to look for the underlying 
meaning of things. After these undiscerned meanings we must 
seek, and with an eagerness, only equaled by the greatness of 
the problems upon which it is expended, or be content to 
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never leave our childhood. I know that as soon as we take the 
first step we find ourselves surrounded by mystery, and though 
we knock at many doors, and are bidden to enter in at each, our 
entrance only leads to larger rooms and deeper mysteries beyond. 

To some, such a view of life, and such barriers as are constantly 
confronted in seeking for its definitions and forces, may bring 
discouragement. It should not be so. Not being infinite we 
should be glad to be finite. Not being God who knoweth all 
things, we should be glad to be men endowed with the power 
of discerning some of the secrets of the Almighty in his mar- 
velous and stupendous manifestations. Not knowing everything 
we should be glad to know a little of something. In the very 
fact of the mystery of life there lies the promise and possibility 
of perpetual growth and happiness—that which gives enchant- 
ment to being and inspiration to effort. No thoughtful man 
will ever tire of the companionship of things and studies and 
great themes which involve as a factor that which is incompre- 
hensible, because they will always have more to give than he 
will be able to take. 

As an outgrowth of that which is thus confessedly inscruta- 
ble, we have one of the most widely used and expressive words 
of modern scientific and religious discussion. That word is ag- 
nosticism, a term often vaguely and loosely employed. Doubt- 
less it is only accurately and appropriately employed when re- 
garded as an equivalent for what has been variously called phi- 
losophical, or theoretical or metaphysical skepticism. - The lim- 
itation of the word to the sphere of religion is most objection- 
able and should be resisted. Contemplated on its philosophic 
side agnosticism is always a professed exposition of the limits 
of human knowledge and thought, maintaining the impossibil- 
ity of knowledge of the infinite. Contemplated on its religious 
side it is the theory that God is unknown or unknowable, main- 
taining either that finite mind cannot know the Infinite and ab- 
solute Being, or that God being infinite and absolute, cannot 
come into relation to finite beings and therefore cannot be known 
by man. But under whatever aspect contemplated agnosticism 
alleges that the human mind is inherently and constitutionally 
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incapable of ascertaining everything pertaining to various realms 
of truth and investigation. It is a solemn affirmation that the 
human mind has limitations that disqualify it from knowing all 
things; that there are secrets of nature, depths of truth and as- 
pects of religious faith and hope, not ascertainable by our fac- 
ulties in their present stage of advancement. Taken in this 
wider and, possibly, less scientific sense, as expressive of that 
which is inscrutable and incomprehensible, and as a confession 
of human limitations and restrictions, agnosticism has a truly 
evangelical aspect, for, whether human research is expended 
upon an investigation of the subtle properties of matter, or an 
analysis of the mysterious forces whose movements ate masked 
behind the perplexing phenomena of physical nature, or to 
noting the vast constellations set in the flaming walks of space, 
or in meditation upon the transcendent themes of religion, man 
is constantly confronted and baffled by that which is deeply mys- 
terious. “The genuine and sincere agnosticism,” says the au- 
thor of “God in his World,” “is the meekness of those content 
with the unfoldings of a real life.” The Scriptures insist on the 
comparatively narrow range of man’s intellectual powers and de- 
clare that there are questions utterly dense and impenetrable to 
his understanding ; that there are regions of knowledge whose 
frontiers he may inspect but never pass. As Nicodemus mar- 
veled at a hard saying of the Lord, so man has marveled ever 
since his day. 

In accordance with these thoughts there is a side to our re- 
ligion which is “unknowable.” There are certain phases or as- 
pects of religious truth which in the very nature of the case are 
“unsearchable.” Certain doctrines there are, which while most 
certainly revealed at once in the divine word and in the believers 
consciousness, and as precious as they are undeniable, neverthe- 
less do not admit of strict definition or of intellectual analysis 
and expression. Indeed it would be the greatest of all mys- 
teries were religion without its mysteries. And from the na- 
ture of the subject we should not be surprised to find that the 
mysteries of religion are even greater than those which may be 
encountered in any other range of thought or experience. Not 
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that religious truth alone is found by men so difficult of appre- 
hension, for all truth of value has been received at first with 
stubborn incredulity. The scholar who would not look through 
Galileo’s telescope lest he should see the satellites of Jupiter and 
feel compelled to believe in their existence, is not an exceptional 
but a common instance of the human intellect confronted with 
unexpected truth; with truth which differs with our preconcep- 
tions regarding it, truth which shrivels our supposed knowledge 
into ignorance and which runs counter to old habits and old 
modes of speech and thought. But the difficulties of appre- 
hension we should naturally suppose to be greater in the case of 
religion. It has to do with questions of the infinite, and the re- 
lations of the finite to the infinite, and with questions of the fu- 
ture state, all of which, in the nature of the case, transcend the 
ordinary plane of thinking and take hold of the highest and 
most difficult problems with which the human mind is capable 
of dealing. 

Religion surpasses other themes in proportion as the Bible 
which is its text-book excels other books. It treats of the 
gravest and deepest problems which can challenge the attention 
of the mind of man. The great wealth of God’s revelation, of 
God's word, of God’s plan of salvation, the spiritual experiences 
of God’s people in all ages, creation, sin, redemption, life, death, 
eternity, things past, things present and things to come—these 
are the great and endlessly interesting themes of religion. Some- 
thing about these deeper mysteries of life and grace the Scrip- 
tures undertake to reveal, but never to explain. They are 
made clear to faith but not comprehensible to reason. The 
honored succession of great teachers who have thought upon 
these great themes—Paul and John, Augustine, Anselm and 
Aquinas, Luther and Calvin, and Schleiermacher, after all, have 
circled in an orbit of ideas from which they have never been able 
permanently to depart. “We now see through a glass darkly ;” 
we “cannot find out God to perfection” and neither can we grasp 
the glory that awaits us, for what is written is true, “it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.” In Christianity as on other sub- 
jects we are met on every side with facts and mysteries—things 
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knowable and unknowable.* The Bible gives a revelation of 
facts. The fatherhood of God and the divinity of Christ are as 
truly facts as the law of gravitation or the law of heredity. 
The gospel is a message of facts. But no philosophy of these 
facts has been revealed or yet discovered by the wisdom of man. 
The “mystery of the gospel” is no less mysterious to-day than 
when St. Paul declared it to be foolishness to the gainsaying and 
philosophizing Greeks of his day. Jesus never let men behind 
the curtain, or suffered himself to fall to answering such as were 
merely curious. To such as sought the inducements of a visi- 
tation from the shadowy realms of the departed, to lead their 
friends into the kingdom, this was his message: “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” 

Under Pagan forms of religion, wonder, or rather mystery,— 
the superlative degree of wonder,—seemed to have its very 
throne in the region of religion. The gods were mysterious be- 
ings, half-human, half-divine, who wielded mysterious powers 
were worshiped by mysterious rites, approached by mysterious 
charms, and propitiated by mysterious sacrifices. They were 
always doing things in their own way, were seldom reasonable 
and usually unnatural and fantastic. And both in dogma and 
in devotion not a little of this leaven of the old paganism has 


*«Let it [Christianity] remain as God himself has framed it,—a mystery ; 
some parts visible, some lying hid; some obviously connected, others 
seemingly separate; here passages opening into depths which the human 
eye shrinks from exploring, there steps and doorways tempting us to as- 
cend and wander through its unseen labyrinths, Attempt, with a profane 
curiosity, to lay the whole fabric open, to trace the chart and outline of 
every portion, to number every stone and interpret every sculpture, and 
the mystery is vanished. And with the mystery will vanish its deep and 
salutary influence, not only on the practice of the heart, but on the studies 
of the understanding. Be assured that whatever is intended to rule men's 
minds as a supreme authority and last standard of appeal must be a mys- 
tery,—something which we do not understand, of which we see only a 
part.”—REv. WM. JEWELL in “Christian Morals.” 

Coleridge, in his “Aids to Reflection,” quotes Spinoza approvingly, that 
“where the alternative lies between the absurd and the incomprehensible, 
no wise man can be at a loss which of the two to prefer.” 
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been transferred over into the Church of Rome. Transubstan- 
tiation is not much below the old Pagan ideas of the fantastic 
upturning of the laws of nature and of the lawless interference 
with cause and effect. So too are not a few of the legendary 
tales of the saints which are still presented to the faithful and 
expected to be believed, and with belief in which are connected 
numberless superstitions, unworthy penances and fantastic ser- 
vices, none of which are according to the word of God and help- 
ful in promoting the true life of the soul. The legitimate mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven are always to be distinguished 
from the so-called mysteries of other faiths and the perversions 
of the true faith, which have only served to exercise the curios- 
ity and awe the imagination of man. The marvels of divine 
grace and love, are not merely esoteric truths reserved only for 
a favored few. It is the glory of the gospel that there are in it 
no arcana save “the deep things of God,” as St. Paul calls them, 
and these are open to the contemplation of all men without ex- 
ception and their devout investigation has uniformly begotten faith 
and hope and called out the emotion of gratitude, and the con- 
viction that the God, whose ways are inscrutable, is worthy of 
our trust, coupled with the obligation to honor and obey him. 
The catalogue of mysterious things in our faith, is a long one, 
surpassed only in length by the long list of physical and meta- 
physical facts equally inscrutable. The words of the psalmist, 
uttered first most likely when standing on the shore of the Med- 
iterranean, listening to its moaning music, come back to utter 
for the devout man his attitude at the end of protracted and 
close contemplation of a thousand themes—“Thy judgments are 
a great deep.” Reveal himself as he may, what unrevealable 
depths remain in the nature of God! Are we much in advance 
to-day of the position so powerfully described in the days of 
Job, “Canst thou by searching find out God, canst thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection? It is as high as heaven, what 
canst thou do? Deeper than hell, what canst thou know? 
The measure thereof is longer than the earth and broader 
than the sea!” What philosophy has ever fully explained 
the Trinity. It is a truth with regard to which we know 
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that it is, also to a certain extent what it is, but not how it 
is, and after all that is good and wise that has been said and 
written on the great theme, who could explain to some ques- 
tioning Nicodemus who asks just “how can these things be?” 
What speculation can perfectly clear up the mystery that en- 
velopes the dual nature of our Lord, and just how that in him 
as a centre, communion between God and man was restored ? 
The problem of the incarnation never has been solved and never 
will be, and in that respect it is in line with the most vital and 
dominant facts of the universe. Concerning the relation of the 
death of Christ to the Deity and the moral order, speculation 
has been common and useless. Salvation is as mysterious as 
the elemental forces. Just why the atonement is necessary to 
the believer's justification ; just how the sacrifice involved in 
the death of Christ satisfies the demands of justice’—that no 
man can fathom in its mysterious entirety. Where is the man 
who would undertake to enter that old arena of theological strife 
where the foreknowledge of God and man’s freedom were fought 
over with such heat, with any hope of satisfactorily settling the 
disputants? The stubbornness of the human will, and God’s 
clear resolve not to abrogate its liberty ; the mysterious inter- 
action of the human will and the divine which from the begin- 
ning has been the standing problem of human thought, and 
which is perhaps insoluble; who has settled these questions ? 
The fact of sin is always with us, but who has solved its origin 
or made its presence in the world less terrible. As a chapter of 
cosmical history the alleged introduction of evil into our world 
by a fallen angel is of unspeakable significance, but it in no way 
explains how evil could begin among the creatures of a perfect 
Creator. What a cloud of unintelligible words hang over and 
what sterile and blighting controversies have been associated 
with such mysterious themes as are suggested by the express- 
ions “eternal generation,” “kenosis” and “hypostatic union ?” 
On the side of our holy religion this is the conclusion of the 
whole matter—the very unsearchableness connected with these 
great truths is to be esteemed no unimportant part of the divine 
signature upon them. The very greatness of such truths, their 
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absorbing and perpetual charm for the great intellects and hearts 
of the race, depend not a little upon their mysterious and inscru- 
table nature. God reveals but also hides himself. Could we 
comprehend the Almighty and at once understand the marvels 
of his revelations, we should soon cease to be interested in him 
and should be generically his equal. These great truths which 
transcend our powers are accepted, not because they are mys- 
teries, and we evangelical agnostics, but because it is unreason- 
able to refuse to believe in them even though they cannot be ex- 
plained. We believe that the Son of God came down from 
heaven and was incarnate, not because we can explain his gene- 
sis, but because we have felt the thrills of his life, and because 
a redeemed humanity is rising in response to the love of God 
as revealed in the face and life of his Son. All truths in pro- 
portion to their greatness are mysterious. We accept them be- 
cause we see what they do, and not because we understand their 
nature or their workings in their entirety. “Mystery,” says Rev. 
Dr. Bradford, “is the appropriate garment of divinity. Like 
Saint Sixtus and Santa Barbara in Raphael's picture, we adore 
and are silent before the ineffable glory.” And all this, too, is 
in accordance with the divine word. When the Almighty in 
the book of Job is represented as answering the saintly patriarch 
out of the whirlwind, he affirms that his relation to the uni- 
verse is unexplorable by man, that the mystery of the seas is 
unfathomable, that the dwelling place of the light is impenetra- 
ble and the gates of the shadow of death impassable. The 
answer to the deep and unappeasable questions of God's revela- 
tion might be made most properly in the language of God's in- 
spired servant. “Such knowledge is too great for me; it is high 
I cannot attain unto it.” What the Almighty said to the sea, 
“Hitherto shalt thou come but no further,” is applicable also to 
the human mind, for thought, and especially thought upon the 
great themes indicated above, is constantly checked by an in- 
visible borderland which it cannot pass, and before which it must 
always pause. The very greatness of the subjects it is, that 
makes them march in garments of enchantment and mystery 
before our wondering eyes. 
Vor. XXVI. No. 2. 29 
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Regarding these mysteries of religion two tendencies have 
been manifest; the one an unwarranted effort to define that 
which is confessedly mysterious, and the other an effort to elim- 
inate that which is demonstrably inscrutable from all definitions 
and discussions of the subject. “The plague of Christendom,” 
says a bright writer, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Jr., “has been the 
passion of theology to define what God has not defined, and to 
discover what he has kept secret.” If the writer may indulge 
in a little criticism of the theologians of his own church—and 
Lutheran theology and theologians make no claims of infallibil- 
ity and accordingly are not faultless—it would be this, that there 
has been too much effort made sometimes to define that which, 
according to their own writings, is supernatural and undefinable 
in the terminology of the world. This has in former periods, 
caused some sterile and blighting controversies, and led some 
teachers of our great Church into what, to an ordinary man, 
seems to be a labyrinth of dialectics and mataphysical distinc- 
tions that count but little for the purposes of either definition or 
righteousness. Especially has this disposition to define been 
applied to the subject of the presence of the Lord in his divine- 
human nature in the sacrament of the supper. The effort has 
produced more of uncharitable rancor sometimes than it has 
conduced to the elucidating of a great and precious doctrine. 
There is accordingly much wisdom in these words of one of our 
most accomplished writers: “It is enough for us to know that 
Christ is present in his humanity, as well as in his divinity 
wherever he has promised to be. The mode in which this can 
occur we leave, if we be wise, to the divine omniscience,” (Prof. 
H. E. Jacobs, “Elements of Religion,” pp. 114). 

The other tendency referred to is that which seeks to elimi- 
nate or reduce to the minimum, that which is mysterious in re- 
ligious definition and discussion. It is a rationalizing method, 
if it be not open and unconcealed rationalism. It is a part of 
that conception of religion which declares that men are indeed 
sinful, but that they are capable, in the exercise of their own 
mora! powers of forsaking sin and obeying the law of conscience. 
This tendency too proceeds upon a mistaken idea of the mys- 
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terious factor in religion. The true meaning of the word “mys- 
tery” is that which cannot be known through the processes of 
discovery or invention, or of speculation but which can be made 
known only by revelation. Christianity involves divine factors 
and its great truths are not all ascertainable by purely intellectual 
processes. “There is a latent rationalism lurking in the minds 
of Christians which makes them timid about confessing the re- 
ality of their faith as a living faith that lays hold upon the di- 
vine realities and leads them in preference to-talk and act as if it 
were a mere intellectual faith,” (Stearn’s “Evidence of Christian 
Experience,” p. 291). The Church should purge out the leaven 
of this old rationalism. Certainly one of the most advanced 
examples of this tendency is to be found in the late Dean Stan- 
ley’s dissertation on the Lord’s Supper, in which the learned and 
genial writer is careful to avoid any reference to Christ’s death 
as a sacrifice for sin and insists only upon his example and teach- 
ing as inculcating human charity. In the holy sacrament he 
could see nothing higher and deeper than the-festive dinner of 
“a Greek club where each brought as to a common meal, his own 
contribution in a basket, and each helped himself from a com- 
mon table.” As the ripe fruit of his rationalizing method in 
discussing one of the most sacred ordinances of the Church, the 
good Dean, adopting the ideas of Renan, has only this to offer: 
“The last Supper a continuation of those earlier feasts in which 
Christ had blessed and broken the bread and distributed the 
fishes on the hills of Galilee,” (vide, “Christian Institutions,” 
chapter ii.) It is a confutation of this tendency also which is 
given by one of the strongest writers of the Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, in this definition of a view of the 
same sacrament which has wide acceptance: “Zwinglianism is 
essentially rationalistic in the evil sense of the word. Its chief 
effort is to explain away or reduce to a minimum the mystery 
of the Lord’s Supper. It assumes that the theory which is most 
level to our comprehension, which brings the Holy Supper near- 
est to a common meal, where Christians have sweet fellowship 
together, and makes it agree most with ordinary human exper- 
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ience, is for that reason nearest to the truth.” (“The Church, 
Her Ministry and Sacraments,” p. 174). 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter—there are these 
two separate revelations, the natural and the supernatural. Any 
attempt to minimize the latter is connected with that rationalis- 
tic tendency which denies the distinction between the natural 
and Christian revelations, reduces Christian experience to natural 
religion, and makes natural religion itself a matter of merely in- 
tellectual bebief, of notions rather than realities. If supernatural 
interposition can do the many things that modern science is 
obliged to confess are done by a power not of men, then it can 
give to the world an inspired revelation and furnish the world 
with a superhuman Lord and Saviour. Deprive the Lord for 
example of his supernatural nature and his life and death lose 
both their mystery and efficaciousness. On the contrary one of 
the very best proofs of his divinity is that certain infinitude or 
mystery, that like a garment wraps him round about. This 
mystic, unsearchable feature connected with his unique person- 
ality, it is, that in all the future, as in the past, is unmistakably 
to constitute the secret of his undiminished personal power over 
men. His person, his life, utterly human and open as they were, 
always keep in advance of men because of their unapproagha- 
ble glory. He is as Gcethe has so well said, “Unapproached 
and unapproachable forever,” which constitutes the highest at- 
testation of his greatness and divineness. 

But to pass now to another phase of our subject, it is a mat- 
ter of no little surprise, that men who take but little account of 
mystery in other departments of thought and activity, make it 
a great obstacle in the way when they come to consider religion. 
They are sometimes constrained to turn their backs upon the 
Church, which is the place as they think of mysteries and diffi- 
culties supreme, and settle down to things that are real and 
knowable, things practical, plain and simple. By neglecting or 
getting rid of religious problems they shall get down from things 
metaphysical, transcendental and super-celestial to a plane where 
everything is simple, easy and understood by the most unso- 
phisticated amateur. Men talk of the mystery of a second 
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birth, but do not deny the first birth because they cannot tell 
why the eyes see and the ears hear. Every wind that blows is 
laden with mystery and every sunbeam quivers with it, but men 
do not deny the presence of skies and sunshine and winds be- 
cause they cannot trace them to their primal source. _ If there 
be mystery about the second birth there is not less about the 
first. If there is mystery in God there is none the less in na- 
ture. If there be mystery about the processes of the spiritual 
’ life there is not less about those of the sentient. At every side 
we are encompassed by mystery. The telescope discovers the 
star dust to be worlds of fire, but finds another star dust be- 
yond; it solves one mystery only to introduce other mysteries. 
We study the early origin of the globe, or the early origin of 
man; we run back our minds a little way but presently come to 
a great blank beyond which we cannot go. How gravitation 
operates no one knows; how the energy in a sunbeam is com- 
municated to a flower no one understands; how electricity can 
be manipulated, so that a man may hold a pen in Chicago and 
write his signature in New York, baffles imagination. In fact 
what the electricity itself is no man can tell us. We do not 
even know whether it is matter or whether it is force. The es- 
sence of life, the constitution of the atom, the mysteries of light, 
the subtle connections or correspondences between thought, 
emotion, will and certain molecular activities of the brain—these 
baffle intelligence and remain unknown to man. But not on ac- 
count of these baffling mysteries do men cease investigating 
these subjects. If then we are environed in nature by myster- 
ies, is it strange that we should encounter the same in the moral 
and spiritual worlds? And until such facts, as the above noted, 
are explained, need any man be deterred or appalled by mystery 
in the higher spheres of religious thought and life? Why should 
it be thought incredible to man, who is dependent for his sen- 
tient life upon the interweaving of subtle agencies whose secrets 
defy his knowledge, that the living God should open gate-ways 
for him, other than those of sense and space ? 

To science is usually accorded the merit of speaking a definite 
language and dealing with facts. In its varied and endless as- 
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pects its revelations are as wonderful and interesting as a fairy 
tale. Where the untutored eye will see nothing but mire and 
dirt, science will often reveal exquisite possibilities and unfold 
marvels of the rarest beauty. But has science no unanswered 
questions? Is there nothing which yet defies the persistent la- 
bors of its trained and skilled exponents? Have men touched 
bottom with their geology and reached the outposts of creation 
with their astronomy ? Let it be understood that science as well 
as religion has a language of its own. It has its solemn heights 
and deep waters and dark places inaccessible to men. Religion 
has no harder propositions and more difficult doctrines, than 
confront the man of science for whom the commonest pathway 
and the meanest hedgerow teem with mysteries and analogies 
all unsuspected by untutored minds. The glow-worm knows 
how to produce a light that will not burn. Faraday or Tyndall 
could not do it. The aurora streams against the sky of a north- 
ern midnight, and men say it is magnetic—a word which is yet 
largely a synonym for ignorance, for we know nothing really 
about it or its cause. The apple falls to the earth just as it did 
in Newton’s day; but why it is pulled down instead of pushed 
up no man has ever exactly defined. We know that bodies at- 
tract each other in the iniverse ratio of the square of their dis- 
tance. We know that a result takes place, but not in the least 
how it takes place, for “attraction” is largely a figure of speech. 
So of the connection of soul and body, and of a thousand other 
things. So true is it that omne extt in mysterium. 

You may bring all philosophies and philosophers about the 
simplest thought of a child, and they can never fully explain 
the origin or the end of that one thought. You may bring too 
all the men of science in our world to the mystery of one single 
drop of water, and it will defy them all. They will tell you it 
is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, and that its atoms are so 
numerous that if each one were expanded to the size of an 
orange, the drop would be as large as our earth. But what is 
oxygen? What is hydrogen, and what isan atom? Only this 
—the names of certain substances that we denominate gases, 
but of whose essence we know nothing, for the whole atomic 
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theory in its last analysis rests upon a hypothesis. Though the 
hope of establishing the hypothesis of spontaneous generation 
has for years been a vanishing one, and is now altogether ex- 
tinguished in the minds of most scientific men, it serves to illus- 
trate the uncertainties of science, for, as one noted writer on 
scientific matters lately has reasoned—*“may de science will yet 
discover a way of producing life by spontaneous generation.” 
“May be’ is his word.” Or, as Professor Huxley said, “perhaps” 
there were conditions thousands of years ago not now existing, 
which then allowed spontaneous generation. “Perhaps” is the 
learned professor's word. Thus the alleged accuracy of science, 
or rather philosophy, and that falsely so-called, in their renunci- 
ation of revealed religion are reduced to a hypothelical “say de” 
and “perhaps.” 

Let us take another illustration drawn from one of the most 
familiar sources. Men can hear the blowing of the wind be- 
cause they have senses. For the same reason they can see the 
floating clouds and rejoice in the light which floods the sky. 
They can track the storms to their hiding places but at the last 
they come face to face with an inscrutable power whose hiding 
place they cannot find. Who has traced the winds that blow 
across the earth to their sources in the distant sun? Scientists 
tell us that the winds that we hear blowing are as nothing to 
the unheard storms that sweep over the face of the sun, upon 
whose tremendous circlings our life and comfort depend. They 
tell us that in all probability, the stellar globes that shine with 
such apparent peace upon our little earth are the homes of move- 
ments equally tremendous and inexplicable. But at the last the 
man of science is compelled to say as said the Lord to Nico- 
demus, “The wind bloweth where it listeth, thou canst hear the 
sound thereof but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.” Thus the whole stupendous frame of things made and 
upheld, and the overwhelming energy of nature have been con- 
fronted for generations by the unwearied and unappalled inves- 
tigators. His investigations have developed discoveries of un- 
told value, but have ended in mystery intensified. 

Or take again the attempts to formulate a satisfactory defini- 
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tion of life. They bear but little more relation to a settlement 
of the real problem, than Sir Wm. Thomson’s imaginary me- 
teoric stone bears to the same great mystery. Unable to account 
for the first transition from non-living to living matter on our 
globe, Sir William suggested that possibly some living germs 
were brought to our planet on the broken fragment of a perished 
world. His theory was ingenious, to say the least, but it makes 
no contribution towards an understanding of how life really be- 
gan. It simply concedes that the mystery is unanswerable from 
earthly data, and throws the inquirer back into abysmal space 
and time to ask among imaginary worlds for information which 
is denied him upon the earth where phenomena can be observed 
and investigation made. 

The terminology of the learned biologists who attempt to 
define life, would not lead an unsophisticated man to admire 
primarily their lucidity ; as for instance this from the renowned 
Professor Huxley: “There is a criterion of morphological truth 
and a sure test of all homologies ;” or this from the luminous 
Professor Tyndall: “When a body is raised to incandescence by 
hydrogen, the vibrating periods of its atoms must be shorter 
than those to which the radiation of the flame itself is due.” 
What St. George Mivart says of English mental life is true of 
the attempts of the biologists to get at the real mystery of life: 
it is “an intellectual chaos.” 

And all this is saying nothing derogatory to the value and im- 
portance and utility of science, nor affirming that there is any 
conflict between science and religion, which there is not, for all 
true science is religious and all true religion is scientific. It is 
simply a re-affirmation of what leaders in science have them- 
selves confessed. In proof of this Professor Tyndall has writ- 
ten: “The mind of man may be compared to a musical imple- 
ment with a certain range of notes, beyond which in both direc- 
tions we have an infinitude of silence.” “Behind and around 
and above all the real mystery of this universe remains unsolved, 
and, as far as we are concerned, is incapable of solution.” That 
he does not take God into the account does not invalidiate the 
confession of his limitations as a scientific investigator. His 
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confession of a boarder-line beyond which human capacity may 
not pass, does not prove the unattainableness of religious knowl- 
edge, but rather indicates that an inspired revelation is indispen- 
sable. Lord Salisbury, the present English Premier, is a man of 
such recognized attainments in science, especially in chemistry, 
as to be regarded worthy to be the President of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. In the last annual 
address delivered before that association, and published in Au- 
gust last, he summed up the advancement of science and gave 
a resumé of Darwin's theories and their limitations. This 
statesman and scientist finds that the mysteries of creation can- 
not be solved “by muttering the comfortable word evolution.” 
The “great central mystery of life,” he says, remains to be solved, 
and there are physical difficulties, some of them apparently in- 
surmountable, in the way of the acceptance of evolution as an 
explanation of the phenomena of life. “The great danger,” 
says he, “scientific research is running at the present time is the 
acceptance of mere conjecture in the name and place of know]- 
edge, in preference to frankly making the admission that no cer- 
tain knowledge can be attained.” 

This learned chemist and statesman did well accordingly to 
select as his topic for a scientific association rather the limita- 
tions of our knowledge and to offer a survey not of our science 
but of our ignorance. These sober and dignified words are 
therefore worthy of a great man treating the greatest of all sub- 
jects that can engage human contemplation and research. “To 
the riddles which nature propounds to us the profession of ig- 
norance must constantly be our only reasonable answer. The 
cloud of impenetrable mystery hangs over the development, and 
still more over the origin of life. If we strain our eyes to pierce 
it, with the foregone conclusion that some solution is and must 
be attainable, we shall only mistake for discoveries the figments 
of our own imagination.” We may conclude therefore that the 
scientists have come to know their own unaided limitations, and 
to realize as one has said, that in their field, 

“At the end of every road there stands a wall, 
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Not built by hands—impenetrable, bare, 
Behind it lies an unknown land.” 

The question therefore may recur, is it sensible, or is it scien- 
tific, for men to whom, according to their own confessions an 
atom is as a trackless continent and a water drop as an unnavi- 
gable sea, to hesitate and question about the great themes of re- 
ligion, because perchance they involve some questions which 
man cannot find out unto perfection ? 

It is even a good thing for every man, now and then, to hear 
things which he cannot fully comprehend, so that he may learn 
his own ignorance and be lifted above himself and be led to re- 
nounce his fancied worldly wisdom. There are things we are 
taught, which God hides from the wise and prudent, and which 
he yet revealeth unto babes. That we become as little children 
is a condition of entering into the kingdom of heaven. All the 
the unevangelical agnostics in the world cannot invalidate the 
experience of one evangelical agnostic. All the negations of 
the former are worthless by the side of the “I do know” of the 
latter who has learned Christ. “Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness” —not “which” but “who was manifested in flesh.” The 
change from the Authorized to the Revised Version is pregnant 
here with suggestions. There are many who say that the Gos- 
pel is a good thing, a pious thing, a moral and even a rational 
thing, a thing which would make us better men if we walked in 
its precepts. There are many that say more even than this. 
The Gospel is a revelation, a revelation of truth and doctrine 
telling us of God manifest in flesh with many great inferences 
and momentous consequences embodied in creeds, formularies 
and catechisms. But the “mystery of godliness” —“the revealed 
secret” —is a Person, incarnate, attested, heralded, believed, glor- 
ified. The human soul may know God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, who was “the mystery of Godliness.” It can thus learn 
of God though it has no terms by which to explain him; it can 
think of him as Absolute, as Infinite, as Personal, while it may 
never in this life be able to fathom the full meaning of these 
sublime ideas.* “The ideas of God and of salvation and of im- 


*Canon Liddon, in his Bampton Lectures on “Our Lord's Divinity,” as- 
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mortality were not taught for the first time by Jesus Christ,” 
says another, “but it was he who gave them sufficient sanction 
for the credence of thoughtful men, and made them truths rather 
than theories in the world; and it is his teaching regarding them 
which is now, as it has been for eighteen centuries, the surest 
antidote to the depression which must be felt when we face the 
awful mysteries by which we are surrounded,” (Dr. Amory H. 
Bradford in “Heredity and Christian Problems,” p. 241.) 

It is not pretended that any effort of thought on our part, or 
any word of revelation even, can at once lift our minds out of 
all obscurity along the lines we have traversed. Clouds and 
darkness are about us, and the strongest and most truthful faith 
cannot prematurely disperse them. But the doctrines of Christ 
are as a great light shining in the darkness, and they say to all 
who receive them gladly that the great mysteries that we en- 
counter are like the thick cloud into which Moses entered on 
Mount Sinai—a darkness where God is and a darkness from 
which the man of faith and trust and hope will most certainly 
emerge with the light of the divine glory striking upon his face. 
There is a verse in the old law of Israel that appeals to our re- 
ligious instinct and our spiritual common-sense. It is this, “The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but those things 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our children forever, 
that we may do all the words of this law.” 


serts that the majestic simplicity of St. John’s Gospel “is understood by the 
religious insight of the unlettered and the poor, while the learned can 
sometimes see in him only the weary repetition of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. The poor understand this sublime revelation of God, the creator of 
the world, as pure light and truth. They understand the picture of a moral 
darkness which commits and excuses sin, and which hates the light. They 
receive gratefully and believingly the Son of God, made man, and con- 
quering evil by the laying down his life. They follow, with the experience 
of their own temptations, or sins, or hopes, or fears, those heart-searching 
conversations with Nicodemus, with the Samaritan woman, with the Jews, 
In truth, St. John’s language, and, above all, the words of Christ in St. 
John, are as simple as they are profound. They still speak peace and joy 
to little children,” 
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ARTICLE V. 


LUTHER'S INCOME AND POSSESSIONS. 
By Rev. GEORGE F. BEHRINGER, A. M. 


No charge of a mercenary character can ever be brought 
against Martin Luther. Whatever accusations his enemies have 
lodged against him—and they have not been backward in in- 
dulging their vindictive animosity—they have never charged 
him with advancing his financial interests by the advocacy of 
his reformatory ideas. It might have been to his material 
and ecclesiastical advantage, at the very outset of his career, had 
he stifled his conscientious convictions and compounded a re- 
ligious felony, by preserving a discreet silence over against the 
hawking of venal indulgences and the huckstering of papal fa- 
vors. One of his bitter enemies said: “Give him several hun- 
dred gulden,” (z. ¢. to silence him). To this, another replied : 
“That will have no effect upon him. The German beast esteems 
money of no value, and will not accept any, even if it should 
be offered to him.” 

But such was not Luther's character. He was great also in 
this, that he wrought out his divine mission without expectation 
or realization of mercenary reward. His entire life’s record is a 
magnificent illustration of personal unselfishness, a precious tes- 
timony of supreme confidence in God in material as well as in 
spiritual things. 

Luther’s struggles for an education are too well known to need 
detailed repetition. At Mansfeld, his parents, being in straitened 
circumstances, toiled as with their life’s blood for themselves and 
their children. This unfavorable condition of home affairs ne- 
cessitated Luther’s dependence upon his relatives and others 
during his preparatory schooling at Magdeburg and Eisenach. 

NoTe.—The facts contained in this article have been gleaned from 


“Lehre und Wehre,” Vol. XLI, pp. 76-79; from Késtlin, Meurer, Kolde, 
De Wette, and other authorities, 
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Later on, his father’s circumstances improved to such an extent 
that he was able to say: “My dear father lovingly and faith- 
fully supported me at the University of Erfurt, and through his 
arduous labors I was enabled to go there.” 

Yet it would be a mistake to infer that his parents, at that 
or at any other time, were in affluent circumstances. On one 
occasion when Hans Luther was dangerously ill, his priestly 
confessor reminded him of the benefit of making a bequest to 
the Church. The aged father replied: “I have many children; 
I will bequeath it (his estate) to them; they have more need of 
it.” There were at one time seven living children. in the family 
of Hans Luther. The extent of his possessions, so far as is 
known, consisted of the family residence and the life-interest in 
two smelting furnaces. At the death of his father, May 29th, 
1530, Martin Luther received as his share of the paternal estate 
the sum of 250 gulden, paid to him in installments, by one of 
his younger brothers. Kostlin estimates the value of a gudden 
at that time, making due allowance for its greater purchasing 
power, to be 76 mark, or about four dollars in our currency. So 
that Martin Luther's inheritance did not exceed the sum of one 
thousand dollars. 

It was with these meager material advantages and with this 
limited financial outlook that Luther prosecuted his studies at 
Erfurt, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1502, 
and of Master of Philosophy in 1505. On the 17th day of 
July, 1505, he entered the Augustinian cloister, at Erfurt, as a 
poor monk. In November, 1508, he began his academic career 
as university instructor by delivering philosophical lectures, re- 
ceiving no remuneration whatsoever. It is the commonly re- 
ceived opinion that Luther was called as Professor of Philosophy, 
to the newly founded University of Wittenberg, with a stated 
salary and other emoluments. But such was not the case. At 
a meeting of a chapter of his order, held in Munich, October 
18th, 1508, Luther was transferred from Erfurt to Wittenberg, 
as a monk, in company with six brother monks. He was di- 
rected to continue his studies, that is to say, by instructing oth- 
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ers, so as to secure all the academical degrees necessary to at- 
tain’ unto the highest university honors and position. 

Staupitz, the paternal friend of Luther, was at that time (1508- 
1509), dean of the theological faculty, for the second term. And 
the eminent Trutvetter, formerly at Erfurt, was also a member 
of the Wittenberg theological faculty. Luther, anxious to ex- 
change philosophy for theology, prepared himself for the exam- 
inations and disputations required to obtain the several theologi- 
cal degrees. 

The first degree, “Bachelor of Theology,” entitled the receiver 
to deliver lectures on the Holy Scriptures, what might be termed 
Biblical Science. The second, “Sentenziarius,” empowered one 
to lecture upon the “Sentences” of Petrus Lombardus (died in 
1160) a famous theologian of the Middle Ages. These “Sen- 
tences” constituted an authoritative collection of utterances of 
church writers upon the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
He who excelled in this received the third theological degree, 
“Licentiate of Theology,” with the right of instructing in all 
the theological branches. These three intermediate steps led to 
the reception of the highest title, “Doctor of Sacred Theology.” 

On the oth of March, 1509, Luther obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Theology. But the Dean’s book of record declares 
that the recipient did not pay the faculty the customary fees. 
To this record Luther afterwards added: “because he did not 
have anything.” In the fall of 1509, for some unknown reason, 
he was obliged to return to Erfurt for a season. There he con- 
tinued his studies and lectures, and there he received the title of 
“Sentenziarius,”’ which secured to him further academic privileges 
as university instructor. Then followed his journey to Rome, 
for the most part on foot, on a mission of business connected 
with his order. 

In the spring of 1512, Luther was sent back to Wittenberg 
to resume his university duties as lecturer, and to continue his 
studies. On the 4th of October, 1512, he became a “Licentiate 
of Theology,” and shortly thereafter, Oct. 18th and 19th, hav- 
ing passed the final examinations, and having held a public dis- 
putation, he received the degree of “Doctor of Sacred Theology,” 
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an honor which signified merit and ability and which was highly 
esteemed. It is also a matter of record that the expenses in- 
curred, fees, &c., of this final promotion, were defrayed by the 
Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise. They amounted to 50 
gulden, about two hundred dollars. 

From this time on, Luther lectured upon theological subjects 
exclusively. But, from his hearers he would not accept any 
fees, as was customary then and is until this day; so that with 
a large student attendance a professor’s income from fees forms 
a very considerable part of his compensation. There seems to 
be some doubt whether Luther received a stated salary as uni- 
versity professor previous to his marriage in 1525. If he did, 
it did not exceed 100 gulden, (four hundred dollars). 

For his services as preacher in the parish church of Witten- 
berg, to which position he was called in 1515, Luther received 
no regular income, neither from the congregation nor from the 
city authorities—unless the occasional gift of wine for household 
use, and the present of stone and lime for building repairs and 
improvements, from the latter, compensated him in place of a 
fixed salary. 

His publishers offered to pay him 400 thalers annually as a 
royalty on his publications. Luther declined the offer, saying, 
that he would not sell his gifts. Now and then he would ask 
for and receive an extra copy of his printed works, which he 
would present to a friend or to some poor student. 

For many years the income from the endowments of the 
monastery at Wittenberg barely sufficed to defray the expenses 
of Luther's support. The main building of the Augustinian 
cloister had been assigned by the elector as the Reformer’s per- 
manent residence. But it was neither completely finished nor 
furnished, and occasioned no little expense to render and main- 
tain it in a habitable condition. 

On one occasion, in 1517, Luther invited Spalatin, court- 
preacher of Frederick the Wise, to dinner, requesting him to 
bring wine along with him, since he (Spalatin) knew very well 
that he was going from the palace to the cloister, and not from 
the cloister to the palace. 
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For some reason the income from the cloister’s funds grew 
gradually less, until it seemed, at one time, that Luther would 
be compelled to leave Wittenberg for want of means. He com- 
plained of the non-payment of interest and of his great need, 
which continued for more than two years. As early as 1522, 
many monks had left the monastery; and, later on, in 1524, 
when Luther and his prior, Eberhard Brisger, were alone in the 
cloister, they were in want of the very necessaries of life. About 
the year 1520, he received several bequests from persons who 
had espoused his cause, and who, dying in the gospel faith, had 
remembered him in gratitude. But, one-half of what he received, 
he gave to his prior. 

At the time of their marriage, June 13th, 1525, neither Mar- 
tin Luther nor Catharine Von Bora possessed any inheritance. 
At the beginning of their housekeeping, Luther received from 
the elector, John the Constant, a present of 100 gulden (four 
hundred dollars), and from the Magistracy of Wittenberg 20 
gulden (eighty dollars). About the same time, Bishop Albrecht 
of Mainz sent him 20 gulden, which he gave to his wife, refusing 
to accept them for himself. It is somewhat uncertain whether 
the gift of the elector John was annually repeated, supplying a 
stated salary, as some maintain. For a long while after the 
marriage an economic stringency prevailed in the Luther family. 

About Christmas, 1526, Luther wrote to Wenceslaus Link in 
Nuremberg that he should send him tools used in wood-carving 
and joiner work, since he (Luther) and his servant (Wolf Sie- 
berger) had begun to labor with their hands, in order that they 
might earn their bread, “if the world should positively refuse to 
provide for them for the sake of the word,” and that thus they 
would serve “the unworthy and the ungrateful after the exam- 
ple of our Father in heaven.” 

On February Ist, 1527, Luther was obliged to refuse a loan 
of 8 gulden (thirty-two dollars) to Prior Brisger, informing him 
that he (Luther) was in debt to the amount of more than 100 
gulden (four hundred dollars), and that he had already pawned 
three silver tankards to the value of 50 gulden (two hundred 
dollars). In July, of the same year, he was taken seriously ill 
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and believed himself to be on the point of death. He com- 
mitted his loved ones to the protecting care of God, and desig- 
nated that the only earthly possessions which he could leave his 
wife were a few silver tankards. After this, we find no more 
serious complaints about poverty and straitened circumstances, 
which has led to the inference that, from this time on, he re- 
ceived an annual salary of 200 gulden (eight hundred dollars), 
which he frequently mentions in his Table Talk. 

About the year 1531, or 1532, Luther says: “The generos- 
ity of the elder Elector John was wonderful, as may be seen in 
this, that he set aside annually 200 gulden (eight hundred dollars) 
for my use. Besides, he bestowed this as a free gift without 
reference to any work on my part. Hence what I do in lectur- 
ing, writing, and preaching, that I do gratuitously. Hence | 
am beholden to no man, save only to the elector.” And, again 
he says: “God is the guardian and provider of the poor. This 
I certainly experience, since I use far more than I receive as 
salary ; and, up to the present time, I have written, lectured and 
preached naught for money. For the 200 gulden which I re- 
ceive from the elector, I take and receive from his good will and 
grace and favor. He who has Christ, has enough. Hence I 
have not wished to do anything for money; although, had I 
done so, I might have become rich.” 

It will be remembered, that Luther had a large family to pro- 
vide for. Besides his wife and children (of whom five survived 
him), there were a number of relatives, cousins, and nephews, 
several servants, and a constant flow of visitors from at home 
and abroad. To his domestic servants he was generous, and to 
the poor he gave with an unstinted hand, even though it had 
taken his last penny. 

Gradually Luther’s income and possessions increased. In 
1536, the Elector John Frederick raised his salary from 200 to 
300 gulden (twelve hundred dollars). To this was added an oc- 
casional gift of wine, venison, cloth, &c. In 1539, on his return 
from Copenhagen, Bugenhagen brought Luther a present of 100 
gulden (four hundred dollars) from the King of Denmark, with 
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the promise of an annuity of 50 gulden (two hundred dollars) 
' to himself and to his children. Luther insisted upon sharing 
the king’s gift with Bugenhagen, notwithstanding that he had 
done a portion of the latter’s work during his absence from home. 

In the year 1542, the elector ordered a census to be taken 
with the view of levying a tax to defray the expenses of a war 
against the Turks; but he also ordered that Luther’s property 
should not be assessed. The latter returned thanks for the fa- 
vor, insisted upon presenting his report, and desired to contribute 
his share to so worthy a cause, if for no other reason than to 
show a good example unto others. He enumerated the follow- 
ing among his worldly possessions : 

1. The Augustinian monastery which he had received from 
the Elector John the Constant in 1526. Luther did not include 
this in the bequest which he made to his wife, in his last will 
and testament. But the Elector, John Frederick, confirmed Lu- 
ther’s heirs in their possession of it. They sold it to the uni- 
versity, in 1564, for the sum of 3700 gulden (fourteen thousand 
eight hundred dollars). 

2. The so-called Bruno house in Wittenberg, not far from the 
monastery, which Luther purchased in 1541 for 600 gulden 
(two thousand four hundred dollars), but which had not yet been 
paid for. He intended this house as a possible residence for his 
wife, after his death, fearing that the cloister would eventually be 
compelled to give way to the encroaching fortification walls. 
He bequeathed this property to his wife, on condition that she 
would pay off the indebtedness (remaining in 1542) amounting ~ 
to 450 gulden (one thousand eight hundred dollars). 

3. Three garden lots in town valued at 610 gulden (two 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars). These he had bought 
for his good wife Catharine, who supervised the raising of fruits 
and vegetables, for economic reasons, as well as on account of 
the limited market facilities of Wittenberg. Though Luther did 
not worry himself about the material cares of the family, he as- 
sisted his wife, being very fond of garden work. 

In this census report he did not include a house and some 
land at Zulsdorf, between Leipzig and Borna, which he pur- 
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chased of his wife’s brother, in 1540, for the sum of 610 gulden 
(two thousand four hundred and forty dollars). Nor did he re- 
port his trinkets, valued at 1000 gulden (four thousand dollars). 
These two possessions together with the Bruno house in Witten- 
berg, with its incumbrance, Luther bequeathed to his wife, by 
his will of 1542. Of cash money no mention is made in this 
will, or elsewhere. 

From the above reliable historic statements we may now fairly 
conclude that, during the greater portion of his professional ac- 
tivity, Luther’s income was practically nothing over and above 
his food and clothing and lodging. And that only for the last 
ten years of his life did he receive a salary at all commensurate 
with the labors he performed. And as to his possessions, at the 
close of his career, deducting his paternal inheritance, the esti- 
mated value of his personal estate, and the indebtedness remain- 
ing, there would be left the sum total of about fifteen thousand 
dollars—according to present money values—as the acquisition 
of a life-time, entirely unsought, by one of the worthiest men 
of the human race. 

In this age of greed and gold, in which man’s worth is esti- 
mated by the amount of wealth he has accumulated, and his 
services by the salary he commands, the unselfish, self-sacrificing 
life-work of Martin Luther speaks as in living condemnation of 
Mammon worship in Church and State. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


EXPOSITION OF 1 JOHN 3:9. 
By REv. MARTIN L., CULLER, A. M. 

“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth 
in him; and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” 

This Scripture which the apostle uses to distinguish the re- 
generate from the unregenerate—the children of God from the 
children of the wicked one—has been made the cause of much 
harmful controversy, because it has often been interpreted, not 
according to the analogy of the faith—the only true law of in- 
terpretation, as see, 1 Cor. 2: 12, 13: “Now we have received, 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God; that 
we might know the things which are freely given to us of God, 
which things we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spirit- 
ual things with spiritual.” This verse of Scripture has, on the 
one hand, been made to foster Pharisaical conceit—the daring 
presumption of sinless perfection; while on the other hand, by 
a strange perversion of its meaning, it has been strained to teach 
the soul-destroying heresy of antinomianism—that when any 
one is born of God, all his words and actions are of necessity 
holy, whether they are in accordance with the teachings of the 
Gospel or not—that what may be sin for others, cannot be sin 
for such a one. This is a horrible falsehood and delusion of the 
devil, and the source of a brood of damnable isms which have 
drowned many souls in perdition. 

The scripture under consideration is the counterpart of verse 
8: “He that committeth sin is of the devil.” The apostle John 
contrasts sin, in its inmost nature, with the children of God, in 


Notre.—Read by appvintment at the meeting of the Conemaugh Con- 
ference of Pittsburg Synod, Dec. 3, 1895, in Grove Chapel Church, Indiana 
Co., Pa., and by resolution of Conference ordered to be given to the “Lu- 
THERAN QUARTERLY” for publication. 
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the possession of their highest gift of divine grace. He regards 
sin as devilish, and righteousness as divine. 

To be born of God is to be inwardly renewed and restored to 
a holy integrity of nature, by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Committing sin is contrary to the new nature. 

Renewing grace is an abiding principle. Sin is therefore alien 
to such a nature. A child of God, though he may stumble and 
fall cannot continue in the practice of sin. He cannot sin, so 
as to be denominated a sinner. There is that light in his soul 
which shows the evil of sin, and its heinousness in the sight of 
God. There is a disposition of mind and heart, which leads 
him to hate sin. There is a constant disposition to feel the need 
of divine grace, which keeps him humble, and trustful, and if he 
should sin through infirmity, or the overwhelming power of a 
great temptation, leads him to humiliation and repentance. 

The reason alleged by the apostle, that one born of God, can- 
not sin, is that “his seed,” z. e. the seed of God, remaineth in 
him. 

The seed of God of necessity denotes something which pro- 
ceeds from God, is instinct with vital and divine power, and be- 
gets the divine nature in the human soul. The seed or ovépya, 
as it is in the Greek, is the word of God, according to 1 Peter 
1 : 23, “Born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the word of God which liveth and abideth forever,” and James 
1: 18, “Of his own will begat he us by the word of truth,” &c. 

What is the word of God, but the continually abiding and 
working seed of the new life in the child of God? 

The Holy Spirit is the personal agent in regeneration; not 
the thing begotten, but that which intervenes between the word 
which is of God, and from God, and the soul of man, receiving 
the divine word. The word is the seed of God, and in this all 
Scripture symbolism is agreed, as is evident from the passages, 
quoted already, other Scriptures, and the words of Jesus, ad- 
dressed to the unbelieving Jews, “And ye have not his word; 
i. e. God’s word abiding in you; for whom he hath sent ye be- 
lieve not.” 

Christ is the Son of God in whom all the fulness of the God- 
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head dwells, so “seed of God” does not denote the person of the 
Spirit of God, but that which proceeds from his being, and pro- 
duces the new life in the soul of man. 

But, in what sense are we to understand the last clause of the 
text, “And he cannot sin because he is born of God?” In 
what sense is it declared that “whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit .sin?” The word for cannot in the Greek is ov 
dvvatat, which means has not the natural faculty or disposition. 
We see what was in the mind of the apostle from the word 
which he uses, which is “commit.” The Greek is zoze?7, and 
means “to do,” “to make,” “to effect,” and is equivalent to our 
English word, to practice or do as a habit. Hence we get the 
thought from the apostle, that one born of God does not and 
cannot practice sin as a habit; it is a moral impossibility, for it 
is not according to his nature; “That which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” It certainly cannot be asserted in the absolute 
sense, that one born of God “doth not commit sin,” or “cannot 
sin.” For we are not God, though born of, and have the divine 
life in us. 

If sinless perfection is asserted, then there is no use or mean- 
ing in the words, 1 John 1 : 8-10, “If we say that we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” “If we 
confess our sins he is faithful and just to forgive our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” “If we say we have not 
sinned, we make him a liar and his word is not in us.” 

And also in Ephesians, “That ye put off, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man which is corrupt, according to 
the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your minds,” 
“and put on the new man which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness.” 

These words were all addressed to believers by the writers, 
urging them to a continued renewal of mind, putting off the old 
and putting on the new. 

And there is that significant text, 1 John 2: 1, “And if any 
man sin we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” 

The word “sin,” as used in this passage, in the Greek, is 
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ayaptn which means “to miss one’s aim,” “to miss at aiming at 
anything,” “to be in fault,” “to err”’ We see then that for the 
sake of our advocate, at the throne of God, those who sin in 
the sense of the apostle, are freely forgiven, and are the children 
of God. 

There are a few passages of Scripture like Matt. 5 : 48, “Be 
ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,” and 1 Peter 
1:15, “Be ye holy for I am holy,” which, torn from their con- 
nection, and not compared with other Scriptures, are strained to 
support the assumption of sinless perfection. But taken in their 
right relation to other Scriptures, they teach that the aim, and 
purpose of God’s children must be and are to be perfect and 
holy, but which they can never attain in this life. 

These and similar Scriptures are to be understood in the same 
manner, as, “Be ye merciful as your Father in heaven is merci- 
ful,’ “Love one another, as I have loved you,” “Forgive as God, 
for Christ’s sake, has forgiven you.” But what mortal can be 
merciful, love or forgive like God? Nor can one be perfect or 
holy like God. 

The test which our Saviour gives of human character, “The 
tree is known by its fruits,” condemns the theory of sinless per- 
fection. For, while a corrupt tree can never bear good, whole- 
some fruit, yet it is also true, you can never find a// the fruit, on 
the very best tree, perfect. There are some defects from various 
causes. And yet it can with truth be said, the tree is good, be- 
cause as a rule the fruit is good. 

Luther says, “The child of God, in the conflict with sin, re- 
ceives many wounds daily, but never throws away his arms, nor 
makes peace with his deadly foe.” Sin is ever active, but no 
longer dominant. The normal direction of life’s energies, in the 
believer, is against sin, is an absence of sin—a no-will to sin. 
He that is born of God, has become, from being a servant of 
sin, a servant of righteousness, according to the divine seed 
which remaineth in him, or as St. Paul says, according to the 
inner man, he will and can, with the consent of his will, work 
only that which is like God—trighteousness ; though the flesh, 
not yet fully mortified, rebels and sins; so that even in, and by 
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the power of the new life, sin must be confessed, forgiveness re- 
ceived, the temptation to evil avoided, and overcome, and self- 
purification and sanctification carried on continually. One born 
of God will, in the whole course and tenor of his life, perform 
good works, while the unregenerate man, in the uniform course 
of action, will do evil deeds. 

The imperfections, faults, wrong actions through weakness or 
force of temptation, do not make a good man cease to be a 
good man. Nor do the few good deeds which an unregener- 
ated man may perform, by force of circumstances or from un- 
worthy motives, constitute him a good man. It must ever be 
remembered, that the Scriptures speak of doing righteousness 
in two senses: (1) In a legal sense which consists in exact 
obedience, and fulfilling of the law, and in this sense there is 
none that doeth good, no not one; (2) In an evangelical sense 
which means walking uprightly according to the precepts of the 
Gospel, conscientiously avoiding all sin, observing a constant 
course of holy actions, seeking divine help every day, divine 
mercy and forgiveness, for the sake of the merits of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


Po a 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


By REv. WILLIAM SHINDEL SIGMUND, A. M. 


“It is a humiliating fact,” says Dr. Schaff, “that the feast of 
union and communion of believers with Christ and with each 
other, wherein they engage in the highest act of worship, and 
make the nearest approach to heaven, should have become the 
innocent occasion of bitter contests among brethren professing 
the same faith and the same devotion to Christ and his Gospel. 
The person of Christ and the supper of Christ have stirred up 
the deepest passions of love and hatred. 

“The eucharist was twice the subject of controversy in the 


Note.—In this paper I have quoted verbatim without acknowledgment 
these Lutheran writers: Diehl, Dorner, Krauth, Martensen, Ort. 
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Middle Ages—first in the ninth and then in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The question in both cases turned on a grossly realistic 
and a spiritual conception of the sacramental presence and frui- 
tion of Christ’s body and blood; and the result was the triumph 
of the Roman dogma of transubstantiation, as advocated by 
Paschasius Radbertus against Ratramnus, and by Lanfranc 
against Berengar, and as finally settled by the fourth Lateran 
Council of 1215, and the Council of Trent, in 1551. 

“The eucharistic controversies of the Protestants assumed a 
different form. Transubstantiation was discarded by both par- 
ties. The question was not, whether the ‘elements as to their 
substance are miraculously transformed into the body and blood 
of Christ, but whether Christ was corporally or only spiritually 
(though no less really) present with the natural elements; and 
whether he was partaken of by all communicants through the 
mouth, or only by the worthy communicants through faith.” 

The position of the Lutheran Church in these Protestant con- 
troversies may be summarized in two propositions : 

I. That there is in the Lord’s Supper a true objective pres- 
ence of the body and blood of Christ. 

II. That there is a sacramental, but not a substantial, union 
between the bread and wine and the body and blood of Christ. 


I, 


Upon the first proposition, the Augsburg Confession, the only 
universally accepted Lutheran symbol, declares: “In regard to 
the Lord’s Supper, they teach that the body and blood of Christ 
are truly present, and are dispensed to the communicants in the 
Lord's Supper; and they disapprove those who teach otherwise.” 
The Small Catechism of Luther thus teaches: “What is the 
Sacrament of the Altar? It is the true body and blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, under the bread and wine, given unto us 
Christians to eat and drink as it was instituted by Christ him- 
self.” The Large Catechism in answer to the same question 
says: “It is the true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in and under bread and wine, instituted and commanded by the 
word of Christ to be eaten and drank by us Christians.” 

Vor. XXVI. No. 2. 32 
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It need scarcely be said to you who are here present,* that 
when the Lutheran Church speaks in her confession of the body 
and blood of Christ, she means not the fleshly, material body 
which he had in common with humanity while he dwelt among 
men, but that same body as it now exists risen, ascended and 
glorified. This body, the Lutheran Church teaches, because of 
its union with Deity, partakes of the attributes of the divine- 
human Saviour. Just as a man experiences pain in his body 
because it is part of him, even though apart from the mind the 
body has no sensation at all; so the body of Christ, though 
apart from his Deity certainly confined to one place, because of 
its union with his Deity is able to be present wherever Christ 
wills it to be. When the Lutheran Church teaches the objective 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Holy Supper, 
therefore, she simply means that the whole Christ, both Deity 
and humanity, is there present, as opposed to a merely spiritual 
or efficacious presence. 

The Scriptural warrant to which the Lutheran Church ap- 
peals in support of her belief in this objective presence of the 
whole Christ is the language of the institution: “This is my 
body.” “This is my blood.” Upon the literal understanding 
of these words, in accordance with the canon that “a passage 
of Scripture is always to be taken in its plain, natural and literal 
sense, unless there is something in the text itself, or in the con- 
text, that clearly indicates that it is meant to be figurative,” Lu- 
ther planted himself at the Marburg Conference, and refused to 
allow any other than a literal interpretation. Upon the same 
words similarly interpreted, the great body of Lutheran theolo- 
gians stand to-day, refusing to grant that they have any other 
meaning than that Christ actually offered and does still offer to 
those communing his actual (although now, of course, glorified) 
body and blood. They defend the literal interpretation upon 
three grounds : 

(1) That the bread which was offered to the disciples was of- 
fered at a supper, when all laws of language lead us to expect 


*This paper was prepared for and read before the Ministerial Association 
of Columbus, Indiana, 
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that the thing so offered shall not be the sign, symbol, or me- 
morial of that which is eaten, but shall be the very thing desig- 
nated. 

(2) That the words of the eucharist are also testamentary— 
they are the words of the will of our Lord who is about to die, 
and who invests his heirs with that whose possession gave them 
all that he desired to secure to them. In a will, if anywhere, 
we have a right to expect plain language, rid of all figures of 
speech. 

(3) That the Lord’s Supper is a covenanting institution. In 
a covenant, as in a testament, the things mutually conveyed and 
received are not the signs nor symbols of things but things 
themselves. 

But while the great body of Lutherans plant themselves here, 
there are others who do not. Notably among these are Dorner, 
Martensen, Julius Miiller, and Kahnis, though Kahnis, because 
of his surrender of the doctrine of the proper and supreme di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ in favor of the theory of subordination, 
scarcely deserves examination as an orthodox Lutheran. Mar- 
tensen, who offers no statement of the way in which he inter- 
prets the words of the institution (that is, whether literally or 
not) says: “The Lord has associated with his Supper not only 
the promise of forgiveness of sins, and a display and explanation 
of grace, but under the sacred pledges of grace he gives to his 
own people a new aliment of life. ‘This is my body.’ ‘This 
is my blood.’ However variously these words may be explained, 
they clearly indicate an actual participation of life with the Lord. 
‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood 
ye have no life in you.’ Unless ye so appropriate me that not 
only my word and my promise, but I, myself, my whole undi- 
vided personality, become the aliment of your life, you have not 
life. Though these words are not spoken in immediate connec- 
tion with the Lord’s Supper, it is nevertheless plain that they 
must find their full and complete realization in this ordinance.” 

Dorner says: “Now that ori may mean ‘signifies’ is beyond 
question and ought never to have been denied. In proof it is 
enough to refer to the interpretation of the parables. The mean- 
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ing, then, certainly is: The bread is a figure of my body. But 
the question does not depend upon this point. * * The chief 
point must lie in this, of what the bread and wine are meant to 
be a figure to us. If of that which as an object of remembrance 
is merely past and absent, as of the breaking of his body and 
shedding of his blood, this would lead to Zwingli’s theory, ac- 
cording to which the holy supper is a commemorative sign, as- 
sociated with thanksgiving and confession. But in this case, 
* * the words, ‘Take, eat,’ would contain no meaning, or at 
least not a natural one, because believing, thankful commemora- 
tion is not a taking but presupposes a having taken, while in it- 
self it would be better regarded as an act in response. Were it 
said that the words have reference to the fruit of his death, the 
atonement, and were the commemoration of his death—sup- 
posed also to be a receiving or ‘taking’ of this fruit—the forgive- 
ness of sins, to this is opposed the consideration that before his 
atoning death Christ could not well say, ‘Take, eat’ the fruit of 
my death. Moreover the symbolism which thus results would 
be confused and indistinct. For the bread as broken would be 
a type of his death, his death again being a description of the 
forgiveness which is the fruit, and of which we are to partake. 
The elements also do not point with sufficient clearness to his 
dying, for, as already said, the wine is not poured out; and it is 
altogether an unusual phrase to say that Christ's atonement is 
to be eaten and drunk. Since, then, the elements in the sacred 
act exist to be partaken of, and are partaken of, denoting conse- 
quently a gift to be received, and since the words, ‘Eat, drink,’ 
cannot mean a past or future gift, all that is left to be said is: 
The symbolism denotes a present gift offered to be partaken of ; the 
elements are aliments. But that which is offered under the 
symbolic veil of the elements is described by Christ in the 
words ‘My body’ and ‘My blood,’ by which, in opposition to 
anything merely ideal or merely material, is meant the entire 
reality of his personality, Christ himself with body and blood ; 
and in order to understand the full meaning of the act instituted 
for all future time, we must go back to the import of Christ's 
person in general, and its relation to believers as their head, to 
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his parable of the vine and branches, to his words of promise, 
such as: ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them; ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world;’ further, to his exaltation to be 
the head of the Church and the glorification of his entire per- 
son; finally, in general to his loving purpose, which desires to 
give himself with princely generosity unreservedly to his people. 
When we consider further that in the discourse at Capernaum 
‘flesh and blood,’ because synonymous with ‘body and blood,’ 
denotes his entire living real personality, it is clear that under 
the symbolic veil of the elements he desires to give himself to 
them in the full and entire reality of his person, and to invite 
them to partake of the same. Thus his loving purpose, ex- 
pressed in the words of institution, is seen to be this: In true 
self-surrender to them he desires to be received by them and 
dwell in them as their potent principle of life.” 

This view of the objective presence of Christ offering himself 
in the entirety of his being to the communicant, separates the 
Lutheran teaching, as a matter of course, from all teaching of a 
merely subjective presence. It opposes the teaching both of 
Zwingli and of Calvin, though there are some correspondences 
between it and the latter. 

The Zwinglian makes the sacrament merely a commemora- 
tive act, and takes from it its sacramental character. Its ob- 
servance does not even strengthen faith, but is simply a sacred 
rite, in which, in thankful remembrance of Christ's death, faith 
is to be confessed and fellowship exhibited. The eating bread 
and drinking wine in the Supper is only a natural act by which 
we are reminded of Christ's suffering and death. This remem- 
brance of what he endured on the cross will awaken pious med- 
itation and stimulate us to devotion in his service. According 
to this view, Christ offers us nothing, but simply calls upon us 
to remember his agony. Such a theory as this the Lutheran 
Church condemns in the strongest terms. That Christ in his 
last words, in his last ordinance, in the very consummation of 
his glorious mediatorial work, in the very climax of redemption, 
when imparting the divinest consolation to his distressed follow- 
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ers and instituting a channel of the richest blessings for his peo- 
ple for all time, should give nothing more than a commemora- 
tive ceremony, such as exists among all nations, by two sym- 
bols to aid the mind in recalling an important event, making the 
Holy Supper in principle nothing more than a fourth of July 
celebration, is utterly inconceivable. It is the baldest rational- 
ism, in the face of plain words spoken by the Saviour and by 
the inspired apostle. Even Zwingli himself, later in life, aban- 
doned it. “In his last years,” says Dorner, “he returned to his 
former standpoint, according to which the Holy Supper is not " 
merely a sign of a past thing and commemoration thereof, but 
a means of grace and a present gift.” 

The Lutheran view of the objective presence of the whole 
Christ in the Holy Supper separates it also from the belief in a 
supernaturally subjective presence of Christ as taught by Calvin 
and partially indorsed by the Reformed Church as well as from 
the naturally subjective presence of which we have just spoken. 
We must distinguish between the view of Calvin himself, and 
the teaching of the Reformed Church, because the Reformed 
confessions do not commend all that Calvin said, any more than 
the Lutheran Church is bound by all that Luther said. 

The main Reformed Symbols teach as follows. The First 
Helvetic Confession reads: “The bread and wine are holy, true , 
symbols through which the Lord offers and presents the true 
communion of the body and blood of Christ for the feeding and 
nourishing of the spiritual and eternal life.’ The Heidelberg 
Catechism says: “What is it to eat of the crucified body and 
drink the shed blood of Christ? It is not only to embrace with 
a believing heart all the sufferings and death of Christ, and there- 
by to obtain the forgiveness of sins and life eternal, but more- 
over, also, to be so united more and more to his sacred body by 
the Holy Ghost, who dwells both in Christ and in us, that al- 
though he is in heaven and we are upon earth, we are neverthe- 
less flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bones, and live and are 
governed forever by one spirit as members of the same body 
are by the one soul.” The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England say: “The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign 
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of the love Christians ought to have among themselves one to 
another; but rather it is a sacrament of our redemption by 
Christ’s death: insomuch that to such as rightly, worthily, and 
with faith, receive the same, the bread which we break is a 
(heavenly and spiritual) partaking of the blood of Christ.” The 
Westminster Confession says: “The body and blood of Christ 
(are) not corporally or carnally in, with and under the bread or 
wine yet as really, but spiritually, present to the faith of believ- 
ers in that ordinance, as the elements themselves are to the out- 
ward senses.” 

These declarations, as will be seen, are all in some measure 
influenced by Calvin’s teaching, in distinction from the Lutheran, 
and for that reason it will be sufficient to point out the differ- 
ence between the Lutheran and Cailvinistic views. Where the 
Reformed Churches have not fully followed Calvin, of course, 
part of what I shall say will not apply. 

The Calvinistic theory seems to be this: That Christ’s body 
is in heaven only, and in no sense in the elements; that he can 
be apprehended by faith only. And yet that our communion 
with him by the power of the Holy Ghost involves a real par- 
ticipation “not in his doctrine merely—not in his promises 
merely—not in the sensible manifestations of his love merely — 
not in his righteousness and merit merely—not in the gifts and 
endowments of the spirit merely: but in his own true substan- 
tial life itself; and this not as comprehended in his divine nature 
merely, but most immediately and peculiarly as embodied in his 
humanity itself, for us men and our salvation,” (Nevin). 

To quote Calvin’s own words: “In the mystery of the Sup- 
per, under the symbols of bread and wine, Christ is truly pre- 
sented to us, and so his body and blood in which he fulfilled all 
obedience to procure our justification ; in order that we may first 
coalesce with him in one body.” “Such virtue as bread has in 
nourishing our bodies for the support of the present life, the 
same is in the body of the Lord for the spiritual nourishment 
of our soul; and as by wine the hearts of men are exhilarated, 
their strength refreshed, the whole man invigorated, so our souls 
receive like benefit from the Lord’s blood.” “Those whom I 
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oppose consider eating to be the same thing as believing, while 
I say that in believing we eat the flesh of Christ, because he is 
made ours actually by faith, and that this eating is the fruit and 
effect of faith. They consider the eating to be faith itself, while 
I consider it as a consequence of faith.” From these passages 
it is seen that Calvin was in harmony with much that the Lu- 
theran Church taught ; but on many points he deviated widely. 
He taught that there was in the communion a feeding upon the 
body of Christ; that the body upon which the believer feeds 
was the same body which was crucified on the cross; and that 
although when he ascended everything mortal and earthly was 
put away, yet his body since his ascension is the same body 
which was crucified. But he was led into difficulty and con- 
fusion and a measure of self-contradiction by his theory that the 
body of Christ could have no presence anywhere except its lo- 
cal presence in heaven. His doctrine rests upon a dualism, dis- 
tinguishing between heaven and earth, spirit and body. The 
glorified Saviour cannot be present upon earth, for upon the 
laws of corporeity and individuality he must be in a definite 
place in heaven. In the celebration of the Lord’s Supper upon 
earth, therefore, there is nothing more than the distribution and 
partaking of bread and wine; but when these are partaken of 
in faith something occurs simultaneously in heaven, for the be- 
lieving soul is as if transported into heaven, by the mystical 
working of the Spirit, and in a supernatural manner is united 
to the Saviour, and made partaker of his glorified body, as the 
true aliment of the Spirit. The Lord’s Supper, according to the 
Calvinistic view, thus divides itself into two parts, or consists of 
two acts, one in heaven, the other on earth; one in spirit, the 
other in body. 

But how can a believer by faith feed on food as far removed 
from him as heaven is from earth? Calvin says it is not by im- 
agination or contemplation. How then can a believer, sitting 
at the Lord’s table in a Church on earth feed on the substantial 
food of Christ’s body and blood? Calvin felt the difficulty and 
here is his attempt to explain it: “It may seem incredible in- 
deed that the flesh of Christ should reach us from such immense 
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local distance, as to become our food. But we must remember 
how far the secret power of the Holy Spirit transcends all our 
senses, and what folly it must ever be to think of reducing his 
immensity to our measures. Let faith embrace, then, what the 
understanding cannot grasp, namely, that the Spirit unites things 
which are locally separated. Now this sacred communication 
of his flesh and blood, by which Christ transfuses his life into 
us, just as if he penetrated our bones and marrow, he testifies 
and seals also in the Holy Supper; not by the exhibition of a 
vain and empty sign, but by putting forth there such an energy 
of his Spirit as fulfills what he promises.” In other words, 
every instance of a believing communicant feeding on the body 
and blood of Christ in the Holy Supper involves the working of 
a miracle by the Holy Spirit. 

But if the Holy Spirit be omnipotent, the Lutheran asks, is 
not Christ omnipotent? If the Holy Spirit have such energy 
that he can fulfill all his promises, has not Christ energy to ful- 
fill his promises? If the power of the third person of the 
Trinity is sufficient to penetrate through all impediments and to 
surmount all local distance, who shall dare to set limits to Christ's 
ability to do the same? Does not Christ’s power also transcend 
our senses, and shall we think of reducing his immensity to our 
measures? Why, then, imagine that the Spirit by his almighty 
power should convey the body and blood of Christ from its lo- 
cal position in heaven to the believing communicant on earth, 
when according to a more scriptural Christology the body of 
Christ, by virtue of the union of the two natures in one person, 
and the almighty power of the divine-human Saviour has a 
presence (not local) with his people when they receive the bread 
and the wine in the Holy Supper, as he says, “This is my body,” 
“This is my blood.” If Christ, by his own inherent power could 
raise himself from the dead, has he not power to fulfill his own 
words concerning his body and blood? The view of Calvin 
does not solve the mystery at all. It leaves it in its fathomless 
depth. It requires Christ’s person, the Holy Spirit, and the faith 
of the believer—three factors, confusing each other. The first 
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factor is sufficient, and if justice is done it, the other two are 
not needed for the objective substance of the sacrament; they 
come in at their proper place, not to help Christ make what he 
has perfectly made already, but to enable the recipient to receive 
savingly what he is receiving sacramentally. 

The Lutheran Church is, therefore, opposed to the Calvinistic 
separation of heaven and earth. It denies that the presence of 
Christ is purely spiritual, a presence only in the devotion and in 
the inwardness of the believing heart. It teaches that Christ is 
not in a literal manner separate from his believing people so as 
that they must go to heaven in order to find him. The Calvin- 
istic doctrine that this is necessary puts too much upon man 
who is nothing, because it concedes too little to Christ who is 
everything. There is more than wit, there is solemn argument 
in the illustration of the great old divine: “When Christ says, 
‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock, if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in unto him and will sup 
with him and he with me,’ a Calvinist might answer, ‘O Lord, 
there is no need for you to wait so long at the door. Return to 
your heaven, and when I wish to sup with you I will fly up 
with my wings of faith and meet you there.” Such a flight to 
heaven, however, is not necessary. Christ is at the right hand 
of God, it is true, but the right hand of God is everywhere. And 
therefore he is present wholly and entirely in his Supper wherein 
he in an especial manner wills to be. There are not in the or- 
dinance two acts, one heavenly and one earthly, distinct from 
each other, but the heavenly is comprehended in the earthly and 
visible act, and is organically united therewith, thus constituting 
one sacramental act. And this statement brings us to our sec- 
ond proposition. 

Il. 

The Lutheran Church teaches concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
that, in addition to the true objective presence of the whole 
Christ, there is a sacramental, but not a substantial, union be- 
tween the bread and the wine, and the body and blood of Christ. 
She teaches that there is such a connection between the bread 
and wine on the one hand and the body and blood of Christ on 
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the other, that the latter are received by means of the former. 
This is commonly expressed by the phrase “in, with and under 
the bread and wine,” or, “under the form of bread and wine.” 
The Lutheran is, however, careful to say that the bread remains 
bread and the wine remains wine, but at the same time believes 
that such is the connection between the human nature of Christ 
and the bread and wine, that when the latter, that is, the bread 
and wine, are received, the other, namely, the body and blood 
of Christ, or which is the same thing, Christ himself is received. 
The Lutheran at this point is positive in saying that the eating 
and drinking of the one is not the same as the eating and drink- 
ing of the other. The eating the bread and drinking the wine 
is a natural eating and drinking. The eating the body and 
drinking the blood of Christ is a supernatural eating and drink- 
ing. The Lutheran repudiates a gross, carnal, natural eating 
and drinking the body and blood of Christ. Since his presence 
is a supernatural presence, the reception of him in connection 
with the bread and wine must be likewise supernatural. But, 
supernatural though it be, it depends upon the partaking of the 
natural bread and wine. 

This teaching rests for its support upon the words of Paul: 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of 
the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a 
communion of the body of Christ?” (1 Cor. 10:16.) The 
Revised Version substitutes in the margin, “participation in” 
for “communion” at both places. Upon this passage Ellicott 
writes: “Is not a communion with the blood of Christ imparted 
by it, and, as it were, conveyed by it? Nocup, no xorv@via. 
The éor7i retains its ordinary and proper meaning; the conse- 
crated cup does not merely signify a xozv@via, but és the bearer 
of it; the language being concise, but perfectly intelligible.” 
Lias, in the Cambridge Greek Testament, under the same pas- 
age, says of the word, xorv@via: “Literally, ‘the making or 
sharing in common.’ Hence it signifies that all share together 
in the gift of the blood of Christ. * * The idea here is that 
of a meal on a sacrificed victim, which is Christ himself, the true 
Paschal Lamb, by feeding on whom all who partake of him are 
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made sharers of his flesh and blood, and are thus bound to- 
gether in the closest fellowship with him and with each other. 
The fact of this eucharistic feeding upon the Christ is adduced 
as the strongest reason why Christians cannot lawfully take part 
in idolatrous rites. It is impossible to exclude here the active 
sense of “communication” as it is to confine the word to that 
signification. It must be taken in the widest possible sense, as 
including Christ’s feeding his people with his flesh and blood, 
and their joint participation in the same.” 

These two comments were written by men of the Anglican 
Church: I add now the words of a Lutheran, Dr. Krauth. 
“This passage, in its express terms and in its connection, is what 
Luther calls it—a thunder-bolt upon the heads of errorists in re- 
gard to the Lord’s Supper. The figment of transubstantiation 
is overthrown by it, for it expressly mentions bread, and that 
which communicates cannot be identical with that which is com- 
municated by it. St. Paul expressly mentions the two elements; 
the bread which is the earthly ; the body of our Lord, which is 
the heavenly ; the sacramental union and the impartation of the 
heavenly in, with and under the earthly. The passage equally 
overthrows all rationalistic corruptions of the doctrine. Zwingli 
says: The bread is the sign of the body; Paul says: The bread 
is the communion of the body. Zwingli says: The wine is the 
sign of the blood; Paul says: The cup is the communion of 
the blood. * * On Zwingli’s theory, the relation of the bread 
and body is that of symbol and of reality; on Paul's theory, it 
is the relation of the communicating medium and of the thing 
communicated; on Zwingli’s theory, we receive the cup to be 
reminded of the blood; on Paul’s theory, we receive the cup to 
receive the blood. * * 

“Equally do the words overthrow the Calvinistic theory. Cal- 
vin’s theory is, that the Holy Spirit communicates the body of 
Christ; Paul’s is, that the bread communicates it; he mentions 
but two elements, bread and body. Calvin says, the Holy Spirit 
communicates the blood of Christ; Paul says, that the cup com- 
municates it, two elements only again, cup and blood, not three: 
cup, Holy Spirit and blood. Calvin makes faith the communi- 
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cating medium ; Paul says, the bread we break, the cup we bless, 
is the communicating mediufh. * * Calvin’s communion is 
one which can take place anywhere and always, inasmuch as the 
Holy Spirit is always present, and faith can always be exercised; 
Paul’s is expressly limited to that with which the bread and cup 
are connected. Calvin’s is the communion of an absent body 
and blood; Paul's, the communion of a present body and blood, 
so present that bread, broken and given, imparts the one, and 
the cup, blessed and taken, imparts the other. Calvin talks of a 
faith by which we spiritually eat an absent body; Paul, of ele- 
ments by which we sacramentally eat a present body. * * 
“If language can express a thought unmistakably, the words 
of Paul imply that, in the Lord’s Supper, there is a supernatural 
reality, a relation between the bread and the body of Christ 
which makes the one the medium of the reception of the other.” 
Now, because of this doctrine of the sacramental conjunction 
of the two factors, and the failure, on the part of opponents, to 
distinguish the sacramental conjunction as taught by the Lu- 
theran Church from the substantial conjunction as taught by 
John of Paris and Rupert, the Lutheran Church is often charged 
with teaching consubstantiation. This is certainly strange when 
we consider how uniformly the Lutheran Church has denied it 
and rejected the doctrine thus imputed to her. What is consub- 
stantiation? The doctrine that the body and blood of Christ 
are changed into one substance with the bread and wine so that 
they are indistinguishable and thenceforth one, and that what 
happens to one, happens to both. Now what do the Lutheran 
theologians say about this doctrine? The Form of Concord 
says: “We utterly reject and condemn the doctrine of a Caper- 
naitish eating of the body of Christ, which after so many pro- 
testations on our part is maliciously imputed to us; the mandu- 
cation is not a thing of the senses or of reason, but supernatural, 
mysterious and incomprehensible. The presence of Christ in 
the Supper is not of a physical nature, nor earthly, nor Caper- 
naitish, and yet it is most true.” Gerhard says: “We neither 
believe in impanation, nor consubstantiation, nor in any physi- 
cal or local presence whatever. Nor do we believe in that con- 
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substantiative presence which some define to be the inclusion of 
one substance with another.” Cotta says: “The word, consub- 
stantiation, may be understood in different senses. Sometimes 
it denotes a local conjunction of two bodies, sometimes a com- 
mingling of them, as for example, when it is alleged that the 
bread coalesces with the body, and the wine with the blood, into 
one substance. But in neither sense can that monstrous doc- 
trine of consubstantiation be attributed to our Church since Lu- 
therans do not believe either in that local conjunction of two 
bodies, nor in any commingling of bread and of Christ’s body, 
of wine and of his blood.” Mosheim says: “They err who say 
that we believe in impanation, or that Christ is in the bread and 
wine. Nor are those correct who charge us with believing sub- 
panation, that Christ is under the form of bread and wine. And 
equally groundless is the charge of consubstantiation, or the be- 
lief that the body and blood of Christ are changed into one sub- 
stance with the bread and wine. But the Lutheran Church 
maintains that the Saviour fulfills his promise and is actually 
present, especially present in the supper in a manner not com- 
prehensible to us and not defined in the Scripture.” Dorner 
says: “The presence of Christ is not to be conceived after the 
manner of the presence of the elements, (not locally), but a mo- 
dus supernaturalis of the presence obtains ; and the view is earn- 
estly repudiated that the manducatio oralis is a Capernaitica one, 
for only the elements, not Christ’s body, experience a dacerari 
dentibus.” Luther says, in his Larger Catechism: “It is rightly 
and truly said, when the bread is shown, touched, or eaten, that 
Christ’s body is shown, touched, and eaten.” This sentence, 
perhaps more than any he ever wrote, has been urged to show 
that he held the doctrine of consubstantiation. But that he 
used these words in “no Capernaitish, or natural sense, but in a 
mystic and sacramental sense, to indicate that in the use of this 
sacrament the bread and body are most presentially united and 
united present,” is very clear from his whole train of thought 
and the words that follow: “This remains fixed, that no one 
perceives the body of Christ or touches it, or bruises it with the 
teeth: yet it is most sure that what is done to the bread, is, in 
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virtue of the sacramental union, rightly and truly attributed to 
the body of Christ.” * * In sacramental concreteness, then, 
not in natural abstractness, according to Luther, is the body of 
Christ eaten. What is eaten is both bread and Christ’s body. 
Both are eaten by one and the same objective act; but because 
of the difference in the modes of their presence, and the nature 
of the object—the one being a natural object, present in a natural 
mode, the other a supernatural object, present in a supernatural 
mode, the one object act is natural in its relation to the natural, and 
supernatural in its relation to the supernatural. So to the eye of the 
prophet’s servant, by one objective act there was a natural vision 
of the natural hills around the city, and a supernatural vision of 
the supernatural hosts—the horses of fire and the chariots of fire. 
Holding that Christ’s body is locally in heaven only, the Lu- 
theran Church must necessarily reject all local conjunction, or 
local inclusion, or substantial mingling of that body with ma- 
terial elements. If it were always borne in mind that it is 
Christ’s heavenly body that is present in the Holy Supper, no 
one could imagine a local conjunction—much less charge the 
teaching of it upon a Church which holds simply to a sacra- 
mental conjunction. 

From this position regarding the sacramental union between 
the elements and Christ’s body and blood, it has been inferred 
and taught by many Lutheran theologians, that the body and 
blood of Christ are orally received by the communicant. Lu- 
ther so taught, as the quotation just made has shown. From 
that formula of his, “in, with and under,” it followed, (says Dor- 
ner), that the eating is also oralis, so far as Christ’s body and 
blood are received with the elements. This inference is just, if 
the union of the body and blood of Christ with the elements is 
absolute ; for then what happens to the former is identical with 
what happens to the latter, and [Luther inclined to this view 
when he charged Melanchthon, on the journey to the Cassel 
Conference, to maintain that Christ’s body dilaniatur et dentibus 
laceratur in the Holy Supper. Christ would then certainly be 
treated in the Supper as passive matter. Nevertheless, Luthet’s 
true doctrine cannot be learned from this winged word of his. 
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In any case, the view taken by the Lutheran Church is not so 
rigid that it approves the above expressions (which are rather 
expressly rejected) or that it makes a material imprisonment of 
Christ (impanatio) take place. The Form of Concord says upon 
this point: “We believe, teach and confess that the body and 
blood of Christ are received with the bread and wine, not only 
spiritually through faith, but also orally through the lips, yet not 
in an ordinary, but in a supernatural, heavenly manner, on ac- 
count of the sacramental union.” No doubt most minds find 
it difficult to discriminate between an oral and a material recep- 
tion. If the reception be oral, they fail to see how it can be su- 
pernatural. They may ask, do we receive with the mouth any 
food that is not material food? It must be admitted that there 
is some force in the objection. Men will insensibly and almost 
inevitably regard as material that which is received by the mouth 
unless they bear in mind the preceding qualifying clause. Yet 
we scarcely need dwell upon this point, for as the Augsburg 
Confession is the only distinctive symbol universally recognized 
in the Lutheran Church, and as the expression, “with the mouth,” 
or “oral reception,” is not found in the Augustana, nor in Luth- 
er’s Catechisms, nor in Melanchthon’s Apology, nor in any other 
symbol except the Form of Concord, a man can be a sound Lu- 
eran without adopting or even defending this expression. 

A second inference drawn from the doctrine of the sacramen- 
tal union of the elements with Christ’s body and blood, and an 
inference which is supported by the whole Church and not alone 
by part of it, is that Christ is objectively present for all commu- 
nicants, both worthy and unworthy. The Lutheran does not 
teach that Christ is partaken of by all alike, but he does teach 
that Christ is present objectively for all and offered to all. Herein 
he opposes the Reformed teaching that Christ is subjectively 
present only for those who apprehend him by faith. The differ- 
ence is plainly seen by comparing the two Confessions: The 
Westminster Confession says: “Worthy receivers, outwardly 
partaking of the visible elements in the sacrament, do then also 
inwardly by faith, really and indeed, yet not carnally and corpor- 
ally, but spiritually, receive and feed upon Christ crucified, and 
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all benefits of his death: the body and blood of Christ being 
then not corporally or carnally in, with or under the bread and 
wine; yet as really but spiritually, present to the faith of believ- 
ers in that ordinance, as the elements themselves are to their 
outward senses.” Here the presence of Christ is made to be 
only to the faith of believers, therefore, subjective and dependent 
upon their faith. The Augustana says “That the body and 
blood of Christ are truly present, and are dispensed to the com- 
municants in the Lord’s Supper.” Here the Lutheran Church 
affirms that the sacramental contents are objectively present to 
man along with the elements, and are presented, that is, offered, 
to every one. 

This objectivity or certainty that Christ is present, where his 
supper is administered in harmony with his institution, does not 
rest on faith, rather faith rests on it. It is not faith which makes 
the sacrament a sacrament, not faith first, but his will connects 
Christ with the act, and the elements subserving the act. The 
certainty of Christ’s presence is based on his fidelity to his kingly 
promise and purpose, which is continued in the preservation of 
his institution both of the Church and of the Holy Supper. If 
this presence of his is so assured to Christendom that it can be 
doubted by only such an one as doubts the purpose of his in- 
stitution and promise, then it is a point of dispute scarcely worth 
naming, and of no religious importance, as to whether Christ is 
connected “with the elements in and under them,” or with the 
act of the supper. But since the reality of the supper can be 
decided only by the use of the elements, and the act is incon- 
ceivable without them, while in any case the elements are a 
pledge of present grace, it is not easy to see what sort of reason 
there is on the Reformed side for excluding Christ’s presence 
from the elements and limiting it to the act, providing Christ's 
permanent theanthropic work is admitted, and, on the other 
hand, the thought of a spatial inclusion of Christ in the ele- 
ments is kept at a distance. Every theory must in the end go 
back to the promise of Christ, to the effect that he desires to be 
a present gift in the supper. That promise implies, therefore, 
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that the present Christ really offers himself, through the entire 
act to every one taking the outward elements, consequently to 
unbelievers also. As Christ truly and earnestly offers grace in 
his word, and as far as he is concerned, not merely to believers, 
so is it also in the Holy Supper. 

It follows from what has now been unfolded, that the Calvin- 
istic notion, that Christ is present only for the faithful, must be 
rejected. For the word and command of God, not the faith or 
devotion of man, make the sacrament; and as the seed-corn is 
the same whether it fall into good or into bad ground, so it is 
with the sacrament. The objective grace exists for all; but there 
is a difference in the taking, and hence in the effect also. Ac- 
cordingly it is emphatically said, “Let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh damna- 
tion to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” Unbelievers, 
also, who partake of the sacrament, come into actual relation 
with the all-holy ; and though we cannot say of them that they 
eat the sacrament, that is, make it their food, yet we must say 
that they receive it. As unbelief only receives the sensible word 
with the bodily ear, while the inner ear or heart is closed to the 
meaning and truth of the word, so too may it be in the Holy 
Supper. The saving blessing (Christus ut Salvator) is rejected 
by the the unbeliever, therefore not accepted. And since the 
unbeliever takes the elements like the believer, and Christ offered 
himself in the act in which the unbeliever takes part under the 
guise of a believer, unbelief renders void Christ’s promise and 
purpose, which held good also to him, by this wicked hypocriti- 
cal conduct; and whereas he receives nothing but the elements, 
thus making the sacrament a common eating or empty cere- 
mony, he sins against the Lord and draws down judgment upon 
himself. It is not through want of knowledge; it is not through 
weakness of faith, that a man eats condemnation to himself. It 
is the very consolation of the objective sacrament that the bless- 
ing is given to him who is weak in faith, and who has need of 
strengthening ; herein is just the comfort, that the Lord descends 
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to us, comes to the help of our weakness; whereas the subjec- 
tive doctrine of the sacrament makes all to depend upon the per- 
fection of our faith; and upon the frame of mind we are in at 
the moment we partake of it; and it must therefore lead to an 
anxious effort, a straining of every nerve, by means of which 
the man endeavors to soar upwards to heaven. It is not weak- 
ness of faith, nor deficiency in doctrinal insight, which causes ‘a 
person to eat condemnation to himself. It is the unhallowed 
sense which fails to discern the Lord’s body, to discern between 
the holy and the profane, and which draws nigh to the table of 
the Lord without preparation or self-examination. 

I have tried to present to you in brief the main teaching of 
the Lutheran Church concerning the Holy Supper. I have stated 
the two propositions of my paper to accord with the divisions 
of the Tenth Article of the Augustana: the first clause, “That 
the body and blood of Christ are truly present,” teaching that 
there is a true objective presence of the body and blood of Christ; 
and the second clause, “And are dispensed to the communicants 
in the Lord’s Supper,” teaching that there is a sacramental, but 
not a substantial, union between the bread and wine, and the 
body and blood of Christ. But I would not have you think 
that the Lutheran Church thinks she possesses in her teaching 
a full solution of the mystery surrounding it. With Calvin she 
would say: “They are preposterous who allow in this matter 
nothing more than they have been able to reach with the meas- 
ure of their understanding. When they deny that the flesh and 
blood of Christ are exhibited to us in the Holy Supper, ‘Define 
the mode,’ they say, ‘or you will not convince us.’ But as for 
myself, I am filled with amazement at the greatness of the mys- 
tery. Nor am I ashamed, with Paul, to confess in admiration 
my own ignorance. For how much better is that, than to ex- 
tenuate with my carnal sense what the apostle pronounces a 
high mystery.” 

I know of no more fitting words with which to conclude my 
paper than the words of Archbishop Trench: “It is certainly a 
thought of infinite sadness that this sacrament, the very bond of 
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innermost communion of the faithful with their Lord, and 
through him with one another, should have proved so often a 
source and spring of strife and debate, dividing churches and 
then dividing again the divided. And yet from the bitter of this 
thought a sweet may be extracted. There is comfort even here. 
No doubt there can be but one truth about it, and all which is 
not this truth is wrong. But those who miss this absolute truth 
we are sometimes tempted to think of as missing the blessing 
of that which they underrate, or—I will not say overrate, for 
that is impossible—which they wrongly rate. Let us be assured. 
God is greater than our hearts. Many a one who, under im- 
perfect teaching, has come to this as no more than a commem- 
orative rite with some vague, ill-defined solemnity clinging to it, 
has gone away strengthened and inwardly nourished, as he shall 
fully know and understand only in that day when Christ shall 
quicken the mortal bodies of his saints. God’s purposes of 
grace are not so lightly defeated, the ordinances which he has 
appointed are not so lightly robbed of their blessing, as we too 
often assume. Let us devoutly thank him that the condition of 
securing the grace of this heavenly feast does not lie in holding 
what Paschasius Radbert held about it, or in denying what Pas- 
chasius Radbert held about it; in being a Berengarian or in be- 
ing an anti-Berengarian. There are things which may be too 
high for us, too high for our understanding, but not too high for 
our using and enjoying; and of such things this is one, and the 
greatest.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE ROMAN WORLD IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


By REv. JEREMIAH ZIMMERMAN, A. M. 


In attempting to produce an historical picture of the Roman 
world in the time of Christ we are not obliged to grope our way 
back through the centuries that intervene, but we may begin at 
once with that period by the study of cotemporary literature 
and the many remains of art as they exist in the various monu- 
ments that have come down to our times. When visiting the 
countries embraced in our study we receive impressions that are 
not otherwise possible, for the law of association is irresistible 
and reproduces the scenes that transpired there more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, and invested them with all the vivid 
realism of events that have but recently passed into history. 
No man who has any knowledge of Biblical history can stand 
by the well of Jacob without at once recalling the memorable 
interview of our Saviour with the woman of Samaria at this 
same well. We cannot visit Bethany without reflecting upon 
the home of Mary and Martha, and their brother Lazarus whom 
Jesus loved and raised from the dead. 

It is an important feature in the study of any period of an- 
cient history to feel the reality of those times, and know that 
the characters are not mythical and mere creations of the im- 
agination, but that they were actual men and women who shaped 
the times in which they lived and made the history which has 
been transmitted to us. Nothing can give such vivid realism 
and aid the imagination as the works that survive them; their 
architectural remains of palaces, temples and tombs; their por- 
traits and inscriptions that speak for themselves. 

Of the many surviving monumental records of the Roman 
Empire that shed light upon this period none are so numerous 
as the many interesting coins in gold, silver and bronze. I know 
of nothing which so intimately connects the past with the present, 
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bridging over the intervening centuries, and bring those charac- 
ters and nations of remote history so near to us, and investing 
them with such an cbjective reality as their coinage, on which 
we behold stamped by imperial or senatorial authority the very 
portraits of the rulers of those times, with inscriptions of great 
historic interest. The next thing to seeing the individual him- 
self is to look upon his actual portrait, for that brings him face 
to face with us and revives the period of his activities. We 
grow familiar with the portraits of Lincoln and Napoleon though 
we may never have seen either of these men, and recently there 
has been a wonderful revival of interest in historical portraits, 
but how greatly this interest and importance is increased when 
we go back to the days of Christ and look upon the portraits of 
his cotemporaries. In this way we become as familiar with the 
leading characters of that period as with our own Lincoln and 
Washington. Unearthed Pompeii gives us a real picture of a 
Roman city as it actually existed in the period of Christ’s so- 
journ on earth, We may walk through the same streets and 
see the ruts worn in the stone pavement by the wheels that once 
rattled through these narrow thoroughfares. We may still en- 
ter the houses and visit the different rooms that tell us so much 
of the manner of life among these Pompeiians. As we pass 
along the streets we learn that the people were great scribblers 
in those days and the walls often served as bulletin boards, and 
we almost seem to hear the voice of the pleading politicians of 
ancient Pompeii. Instead of printed posters and political news- 
papers they had their electoral announcements, and these were 
posted in every available conspicuous place, and they did not 
scruple to deface tombs with their scribbling appeals and en- 
dorsement to their favorite candidates. 

A citizen of Pompeii unwittingly immortalized himself as well 
as his candidate by placing the following inscription in red let- 
ters upon the walls of his house that all who passed the street 
might read and give their vote accordingly: “Vesonius Primus 
recommends to your votes Caius Gavius Rufus, a man useful to 
your city, and I beseech you to elect him to the office of du- 
umvir.” This reminds us of the large cards containing the pic- 
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ture of the favorite candidates so often displayed in the windows 
of homes and public places, and of some of the personal ap- 
peals made in the daily press. This same Pompeiian seeks to 
use his influencé for another candidate for a different office in 
the following inscription: “Vesonius Primus recommends you 
to choose as Aedile Cneius Helvius, a worthy man of our city.” 
He little thought that when he wrote that inscription, that the 
name of his candidate would so long outlive that of his competi- 
tor, whether successful or defeated. In fact there were no local 
political honors to be enjoyed henceforth, for a little later Vesu- 
vius buried Pompeii out of sight. 

* In attempting to produce an historic picture of the Roman 
world in the time of Christ it is not possible to combine all the 
geographical, political, social, moral and religious features of a 
vast empire, for it would require more space than that allotted 
for this article, and hence we shall endeavor to suggest certain 
features that have impressed us. 

The Roman Empire embraced the civilized world, including 
one third of its population, or about 120,000,000 souls, extend- 
ing its realm from England and the Danube on the north to the 
Cataracts of the Nile on the south, and from the shores of the 
Atlantic eastward three thousand miles to the Euphrates. The 
policy of Julius Czsar and Augustus, was not to destroy other 
nations but to conquer them, bring them into subjection and in- 
corporate them in the empire, for consolidation and centralization 
was the method pursued, and hence they assimilated foreign na- 
tions so that they became an interested portion and factor of the 
empire itself, sharing the protection of its armies, the rights of 
its laws, and enjoying all the advantages of peace and prosperity. 

This political unification of nations was already begun by 
Alexander the Great who began the work of universal empire, 
for he sought to bind together all the conquered provinces by 
establishing a chain of cities built by his conquering army, and 
then providing a mixed population, with tradesmen, mechanics, 
teachers and others to develop those cities, but appointing Greeks 
to govern them so that all might become Hellenized and con- 
tinue loyal to one world empire, and hence the Greek language, 
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thought, religion and customs were established in distant coun- 
tries as abundant evidence confirms. As Greece was to educate 
the world, she also furnished the universal language, for Greek 
was spoken in the distant provinces since the days of Alexan- 
der. We have many evidences of the universality of the Greek 
language in the time of Christ. The fact could be established 
from numerous existing coins alone that bear their inscriptions 
in Greek. Even the coins of Parthia are inscribed with this lan- 
guage, whilst those of Bactria extending far eastward to the In- 
dus bear bilingual inscriptions,—the Greek as well as their an- 
cient vernacular. Not only do they show the prevalence of the 
language but the images with which the coins are stamped are 
unmistakable proof of the presence of the Greek religion and 
culture, for the gods of the Greeks appear on the coins of India 
just as they do on those of Palestine and Asia Minor and else- 
where throughout the Roman empire. 

It was the prevalence of this language that made the Septua- 
gint a necessity for the vast Jewish population, for dispersed in 
every city they were familiar with the Greek. Greek culture 
prevailed even in the capital of the empire and to such an ex- 
tent that when Paul addressed his epistle to the Romans he wrote 
it not in Latin, but in Greek. The oldest inscriptions in the 
Catacombs at Rome are likewise in the same language, and the 
earliest Christian hymns, and the Apostles’ Creed, whilst even 
‘the epistle to the Hebrews was written in Greek. The two fa- 
mous Jewish authors of this period, Philo and Josephus, also 
wrote in the language of culture. Alexandria and Antioch were 
two famous cities of Greek culture, as well as Athens and Tar- 
sus. The home of St. Paul was a notable center of Greek learn- 
ing and philosophy that had few rivals, and many scholars and 
prominent Romans were attracted to this seat of intellectual in- 
fluence, and among this people in the grand metropolis of Ci- 
licia possessing the culture and the vices of the Greeks the great 
apostle received his early training. 

Both Greeks and Romans were the important factors in the 
preparation of the world for Christ, and hence Dr. Schaff says, 
“The Greeks prepared the elements of natural culture, of science 
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and art, for the use of the Church. The Romans developed the 
idea of law, and organized the civilized world in a universal em- 
pire ready to serve the spiritual universality of the Gospel.” 
“They furnished the human forms, with which the divine sub- 
stance of the gospel, thoroughly prepared in the bosom of the 
Jewish theocracy, was moulded. They laid the natural founda- 
tion for the supernatural edifice of the kingdom of God. God 
endowed the Greeks and Romans with the richest natural gifts, 
that they might reach the highest civilization without the aid of 
Christianity, and thus both provide the instruments of human 
science, art and law for the use of the Church, and yet at the 
same time show the utter impotence of these alone to bless and 
save the world.” 

When the Romans conquered Greece, they transferred to 
Rome not only their most magnificent works of art, but the ar- 
tisans also; and Greek literature and art were cultivated in the 
capital of the empire, so that it was transformed by this infusion 
and lost its western character. It was the misfortune, though 
perhaps the inevitable result, that whilst Greece contributed her 
richest intellectual achievements and rarest treasures of art, the 
worst phases of the social life of the Greeks were also trans- 
ported to Rome, including extravagant luxury in dress, feasting, 
entertainments, and unspeakable vices. This Hellenistic influ- 
ence corrupted Roman society, and the moral degeneracy thus 
engendered conquered the Romans and hastened the downfall. 

In viewing the religious character of the Roman empire at 
this time we find that Julius Caesar, one of the greatest of men, 
has been enthroned among the gods, and the Emperor Augustus 
is to receive deification at death, but even now he is honored 
above men, for temples were erected to him at Rome, and 
whilst for a time the people only prayed for him, later they offer 
sacrifices and pray to him. Our Saviour when withdrawing 
from the opposition of the Jews came to Czsarea Philippi, he 
beheld the white marble temple that Herod the Great had 
erected to Augustus, whilst he himself the King of kings, and 
whose kingdom shall have no end, was, then honored with no 
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temple ; but how all this has been reversed. They had gods 
many, but their number only increased the doubt and confusion. 
They had their Pantheon, but the one Supreme Being was not 
represented therein, and all their gods had no existence beyond 
their belief and could not help them. They seized upon the 
highest visible embodiment of power as expressed in the Em- 
peror, and hence the deification of the Caesars began. It was a 
time of great expectancy and conscious need of God, and the 
One who alone could meet the demand had come. They had 
their Sibylline books, but no revelation from heaven, and whilst 
their country swarmed with philosophers, they had no Saviour 
to teach them the truth. They were conscious of sin and 
longed for forgiveness, for they needed regeneration, but there 
was no hope of reformation from within the state. That power 
must come from without, but whence? They deplored the 
moral and religious condition, but found no Deliverer. Even 
their greatest philosophers not only utterly failed in their practi- 
cal results among the people, but they themselves did not ex- 
emplify their moral teachings in their own lives, and hence there 
was increased corruption, superstition and skepticism. They 
were often put to their wits’ end and vacillated between hope and 
despair. They trembled before their gods, consulted them in 
great undertakings and implored their help, and yet in times of 
calamity and disastrous ruin they lost faith in the same gods 
and repudiated them, and at the destruction of Pompeii many, 
fleeing from the overthrow, declared that there are no gods. 
Augustus established the state religion for political reasons of 
necessity, as it seemed to him, for just as he sought to unite all 
nations in one great empire that every citizen might feel bound 
to the power that emanated from the capital at Rome, in like 
manner he would incorporate all the local cults of the provinces 
in the Pantheon, a kind of religious universalism, and to-day 
that magnificent ancient temple is one of the most interesting 
and remarkable structures of the world. It was erected before 
the Christian era, and has served the purposes of a temple for 
more than nineteen hundred years. It was the symbol and 
monument of religious toleration in the days of Augustus Cesar, 
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for as they conquered new nations and incorporated them in the 
empire, they not only tolerated their local worship, but even 
sought the aid and protection of all the known gods. Still there 
was the state or national religion which all the provinces were 
compelled to recognize, and to oppose it was treason, whilst all 
proselyting was forbidden. 

The Jews came in conflict with this law as we shall see, and 
they were often made an exception. Of course Christianity 
could not subscribe to these requirements, nor even claim toler- 
ation, for its mission was to proselyte,—to make disciples of all 
nations, ‘by preaching the gospel and exposing the errors of pa- 
ganism. It claimed to be the universal and absolute religion, 
admitting of no compromise, and the Christians made no con- 
cessions lest they should seem to give their endorsement to the 
pagan rites, and hence persecution became inevitable as Chris- 
tianity spread, for its followers refused even to drop the little in- 
cense on the fire for the worship of the Czsars. They would 
pray for them, enjoin obedience as loyal,citizens, and never did 
they revolt in insurrection, but they could not violate their re- 
ligious convictions and allegiance to Christ by sacrificing to the 
emperors, and hence the mortal conflict in time between Chris- 
tianity and Paganism until the religion of Christ triumphed and 
ascended the throne of the Czsars. 

We need only transport ourselves back to the period to see 
how religion must have suffered from the apotheoses of mem- 
bers of the imperial family, many of them having their life 
stained by the vices of that age. If the people cannot rise 
higher than their religion and their gods, then what must the 
social and religious condition of Rome have been with such 
gods as the emperors furnished. It was worse than a religious 
fraud, it was a religious monstrosity, and yet this was also ‘one 
of the evils borrowed from the Greeks, for their rulers had re- 
ceived deification long before. It is true that Augustus would 
not allow temples to be erected in Italy to him alone, but only 
to “Rome and Augustus,” and yet the cities of Asia Minor vied 
with each other in paying him divine honors during life, and 
temples were dedicated to him at Athens, Caesarea, Sparta, 
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Alexandria, &c., and he received equal honors with the Olympian 
gods. As he had set the example, immediately after death the 
Senate decreed him divine honors. No less than fifty-three 
members of imperial families received apotheosis, fifteen being 
females, not always distinguished for moral virtues; and Nero 
even decreed divine honors to his little daughter Poppza, that 
died when only three months old. 

Some of the rulers in their monstrous audacity even claimed 
to be living gods, and their statues occupied a place among those 
of the ancient gods, and votive offerings were paid to the genius 
of the emperor, for the worship of the Czsars had become the 
religion of the world, centered in the emperor on the Palatine, 
rather than in the Jupiter on the Capitoline. Caligula went to 
shocking extremes, and the fact that the people tolerated him, 
and the proud senators of Rome outwardly recognized his au- 
dacious claims, shows also the political corruption of the times 
as well as the degradation of religion, for, claiming divine hon- 
ors for himself, he would enter the temple of Castor and Pollux 
by the rear, and then present himself between the statues of the 
dioscuri that the people passing in the Forum might worship 
him along with the twin deities. Domitian had the audacity to 
style himself “lord and god,” and had others address him by this 
divine title, and some of his coins struck by order of the Senate 
still bear the inscription “deo et domino” as his imperial title or de- 
signation, and these cotemporary records in imperishable bronze 
show to what depths the religious idea of paganism had de- 
scended. Hadrian reached the climax of this profanation of 
worship when he decreed divine honors to the young Bithynian 
Antinous who lived in vile and unnatural relations with the em- 
peror, who had temples erected to him and statues raised through- 
out the empire and where worship was offered to him. 

It was an age of countless temples, and the cities were peo- 
pled with gods and goddesses so that a cotemporary informs us 
that it was “easier to find a god than a man,” for they had dei- 
ties for all occasions and interests, even for the most trivial and 
unhallowed purposes, and they sought the favor and good will 
of all the gods lest they should incur their anger and suffer dis- 
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aster. Alexander the Great has given us a remarkable example 
of this religious compromise or local adjustment to the prevail- 
ing cult, for we learn that when at Troy he sacrificed to Achilles 
and Priam, at Memphis to Apis, but when in Babylon he prayed 
to Bel,—but in this again the Romans imitated their great 
Greek example, for they even brought the foreign gods to 
Rome, and Serapis and Isis, though at first excluded, are finally 
admitted to the freedom of the city, and in time Serapis receives 
adoration even from Marcus Aurelius, the emperor and philoso- 
pher. 

In this condition of religious unrest and uncertaintity, when 
human hopes and fears were exercised, and earnest efforts made 
for deliverance, there were swarms of mountebanks, professing 
philosophers and priests, who imposed upon the credulity of the 
people, and we find traces of these in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Even with all the wisdom of their greatest philosophers they 
knew not God as the Father of us all, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, and from whom we receive every 
good and perfect gift. They built temples, and altars smoked 
with sacrifices offered to their gods, but they received no re- 
sponse from the unseen, and continued to grope their way in 
dark uncertainty, and all their views concerning the eternal fu- 
ture were only a dim perhaps, for “life and immortality were 
brought to light through the Gospel.” 

Rome as the capital, the centre of influence, attracted all 
classes from every part of the empire. The rich and poor, philos- 
ophers and charlatans, merchants and porters, teachers, students 
and artists, the most cultured and refined, as well as the rudest 
Gaul and warlike Thracian, came together in this great meeting 
place of the world and made up the picturesque scenes that 
were witnessed on the streets of the imperial city. It was also 
the world’s emporium of trade, for the products of all lands and 
their choicest luxuries were transported thither for the banquets 
of the rich, who were notorious for their extravagance in feast- 
ing. The richest treasures of other lands were exhibited here 
for sale, the rarest works of art, and the various objects of han- 
dicraft. Ships entered the famous port of Ostia and sailed up 
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the Tiber to Rome where they anchored at the great imperial 
warehouses, and unloaded their cargoes of wool, silk, linen, 
works of art, wine, spices, honey, oil, fish, fruit, iron, tin, marble, 
timber,—in short all manner of merchandise, including grain, 
for over 144,000,000 of bushels were brought annually from 
Egypt to Rome. Many of those vast chambers still remain, 
and in one of those storehouses was discovered, a few years ago, 
675 cubic feet of huge ivory tusks, and a quantity of lentils in 
another. 

Rome was connected with all the provinces by a system of 
roads that had been constructed with reference to rapid move- 
ment and durability, and portions of them are still in use. Au- 
gustus erected in the Roman Forum the golden milestone, (a 
large fragment still remaining), as marking the centre of the 
world, and thence radiated the roads that extended to the remotest 
portions of the empire. These roads have never been surpassed 
in excellence, and communication was safe and rapid. The Ap- 
pian way was 350 miles in length, extending from Rome to Na- 
ples, and thence across Italy to Brindisi. The solid road-bed 
is still good for many centuries more, and over this historic road 
the thundering legions of Rome went for conquest and returned 
after victory in triumphal processions. The imperial families 
and wealthy citizens drove over it for pleasure; Paul the apostle, 
on foot, journed over the same road when he came to Rome in 
bonds. Merchants traveled for trade in other countries and one 
from Asia Minor informs us that he went by water to Rome no 
less than seventy-two times. Others traveled for study, health 
and pleasure. Large milestones were placed at regular intervals 
and many of these are still standing in the old provinces of 
Asia Minor and Syria, bearing the inscriptions of their rulers 
and taking us back to those early times. 

These great highways were of the utmost convenience for the 
apostles who went forth from Jerusalem preaching the word. 
They could travel with comparative safety in every country, for 
all were included in one empire; they could appeal to the em- 
peror himself for justice. There was one system of coinage, 
laws and language for the Roman world, and interpreters were 
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not necessary for the first missionaries of the cross, for the 
knowledge of the Greek language was well nigh universal, and 
everywhere the apostles might make themselves understood. 
This was of incalculable advantage to the early heralds of the 
gospel, for the Jews being scattered in every country had their 
synagogues in all the towns and cities, provided with the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament, and the missionaries of the cross 
entered these places of worship and from the Jewish scriptures 
proved that Jesus was the Christ. 

Amusements were an important feature in the social life of 
Rome, and as early as the time of Tiberius the number of holi- 
days or public festival days for every year was no less than 
eighty-seven, and this number was often increased by special 
celebrations. Their great fetes extended through many days, 
and the opening of the Flavian Amphitheatre was celebrated for 
one hundred days. The city had a population of one million 
five hundred thousand, composed of all nations, one half being 
slaves, and no less than two hundred thousand were fed from the 
public charities, and te common cry was for “bread and the 
circus.” The Circus Maximus, between the Palatine and Aven- 
tine hills, witnessed a variety of exciting games, and this stu- 
pendous structure, built to accommodate one hundred and fifty 
thousand was finally enlarged with a seating capacity for three 
hundred and eighty thousand spectators. Here were witnessed 
athletic sports, exciting chariot races, and occasionally the bloody 
spectacles of the gladiators. 

Once gladiatorial shows were a part of the funeral ceremonies 
of the ancient Etrurians and were only connected with such oc- 
casions. In B.C. 200, the sons of Marcus Valerius Laevinus 
had twenty-five pairs of gladiators fight on the occasion of their 
father’s funeral; and in 175 B. C., T. F. Flaminius had seventy- 
four gladiators fight in honor of his deceased father, the bloody 
combat being extended through three days. 

Their chief method of amusement is shocking to our sense of 
humanity, for the people had developed a passion for exciting 
and cruel sports, and the crowds were most enthusiastic over the 
bloody spectacle of the gladiators, and never shouted louder 
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than when they saw human blood flow upon the sands of the 
arena. What an awful perversion in human nature when men 
and women found pleasure in the bloody spectacles that would 
now sicken the human heart. There sat the emperor, and the 
empress with the vestal virgins, the senators and chief men and 
women of Rome as well as the rabble. We can understand 
how slaves and captives were forced to fight as gladiators in the 
arena, but it seems almost incredible that even women should 
deliberately enter the amphitheatre, and fight like men in mortal 
combat. It is true that they came from the lowest classes, and 
yet there were notable exceptions, for Tacitus informs us that 
there were even “illustrious women” among the gladiators dur- 
ing the reign of Nero. 

The Greeks at first revolted against the cruel spectacles, but 
in time they became accustomed to these revolting scenes also, 
and they were gradually introduced into all the larger cities of 
the empire, and even into Judea, for Herod the Great had an 
amphitheatre built for gladiatorial shows at Jerusalem, and Herod 
Agrippa I. had seven hundred pairs fight in a single day. In 
fact no amusement so attracted the people, they thirsted after 
the exciting and bloody shows of the gladiators, and these ex- 
hibitions were witnessed in the various Greek cities, where, as 
well as at Rome, many a brave German, Gaul and Thracian 
were compelled to battle and die for the amusement of others. 

We can understand how such scenes deadened the tender feel- 
ings of humanity and degraded true moral greatness, and by 
cheapening life made suicide easy as the most direct way out of 
a life of misery and shame. 

The gladiatorial spectacle has special interest for us in this 
connection because in the first century one of the distinguished 
citizens of Rome, and a convert to the Christian faith, was 
obliged ‘to enter the amphitheatre on Mt. Albano and fight 
against three wild beasts. His only crime was that of being a 
Christian. His name was Acilius Glabrio, an honored consul, 
but persecuted by Domitian, who turned against him in the 
arena a lion and two bears, and these fierce animals the illustrious 
Christian slew. He was afterwards banished and put to death, 
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but within recent times his tomb has been discovered where 
loved ones transferred his mortal remains to the family vault. 
This early hero of the Christian faith may have seen the Apos- 
tle Paul, or some who had seen and heard the Lord Jesus him- 
self. As we stand within the ancient walls of that amphitheatre 
at Albano, the tragic scene appears to be reproduced when that 
Roman of noble birth was ready to surrender all for Christ. 
Surely he had sufficient evidence for his faith in the Lord and 
Saviour. 

Rome had three famous theatres for amusement, named Pom- 
pey, Balbus and Marcellus, the last of which still remains. 
These accommodated from fifty thousand to eighty thousand 
spectators. The character of their plays and pantomime was 
sufficient proof of the low decline of taste and morals. They 
were places of cruelty and sensuality, and Seneca writes that 
“there is nothing so destructive of morality as being a spectator 
at the plays, where vice insinuates itself into us the easier under 
the veil of pleasure; and I return from thence all the greedier, 
and more ambitious, more sensual, more savage and inhuman, 
because I have been amongst men.” “In the Circus,” he says, 
“there are as many vices as men. It is aden of iniquity. That 
which is vile is made so familiar to the people, and so takes pos- 
session of all hearts, that innocence is not only rare, it is extinct.” 
The power of Christianity becomes apparent when we draw a 
real picture of those times, and consider the social and moral 
forces at work, and then contemplate the influence of the Gospel 
over that people. In that picture we behold the fulfillment of 
Paul's declaration in his epistle to the Romans that the “Gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 
Marvelous was its transforming character. Its very claims ex- 
cited ridicule and opposition, but they were fully vindicated by 
their conquests in regenerating the hearts and lives of men. 
Augustus could boast that he had found Rome a city of brick 
and left it a city of marble,—but the transforming influence 
wrought by the apostle through the preaching of the Gospel 
was far greater and more enduring. 
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Roman society was disgraced by the disregard of the sacred- 
ness of marriage, and the frequency of divorces, even among 
prominent families, and from our point of view it is difficult to 
understand them. Marcus Cato delivered his wife over to his 
friend Hortensius as we would transfer a piece of property, and 
after his death took her again to wife. Cicero also put away his 
wives without just cause, but only for increased gains of money. 

Marriage was unpopular, as it involved responsibilities, and 
the restriction of certain liberties, and hence less than one half 
the citizens of Rome were married during the age of Agustus, 
and this evil was encouraged by that shocking moral degeneracy 
which was sapping the foundations of the domestic life and so- 
cial order of Rome and brought ruin upon the state. The un- 
natural vice of paiderastia which caused the decline of marriage 
and the pure love of the home life among the Greeks and de- 
based their morals now spread rapidly as an immoral infection 
among the Romans also and instilled its social poison within the 
highest classes of society so that not even imperial families 
and patricians of rank were exempt from this destructive vice, 
and the name of Antinous must ever be a reminder of the last- 
ing shame and folly of even so great an emperor as Hadrian, al- 
though others were equally guilty. In Romans I : 19-32 we 
have a true but terrible picture of the prevailing unnatural vices 
. of heathenism drawn by a cotemporary and by an eye-witness, 
for Paul in his extended travels through the provinces of the em- 
pire, had visited famed Corinth, and had an opportunity to see 
and know how many had sunk their humanity in the unspeaka- 
ble immoral practices of the times, and hence his severe denuncia- 
tion. He knew too that the heathen idolatry was not only a 
worship of false gods, but that often their teachings and practices 
led to the grossest immoralties, for as Inge says: “Even religion 
became the ready minister of vice, and the temples of Isis were 
constantly used for the vilest purposes,” and as Dr. Fisher states 
“licentiousness entered into the rites of heathen worship,” and 
prostitution was practiced likewise in honor of Aphrodite at 
Corinth.” The apostle longed to see Rome, and preach the 
Gospel in this centre of power and magnificence, for like Luther 
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at a subsequent period, when corruption was abroad, he had 
great expectations concerning this imperial city, but there was 
no improvement in morals there. 

The exposure of children was another evil, incident upon the 
degenerate state of domestic life and according to Tacitus it was 
to the honor of the Jews and Germans alone that they refrained 
from the common malpractice and reared their children. Many 
of the Roman fathers, though principally from the lower classes, 
carried out their babes at night to certain places of exposure, 
there to die or to be adopted by others for a life of slavery, or 
trained for gladiators or a life of vicious and immoral practices. 
How that scene by the Lactarian column and Velabrum, where 
the exposures were generally made, contrast with the merciful 
foundling hospitals of to-day. The spirit and teachings of our 
Lord and Master was so different from the practices of his times 
that it seemed foolishness to some, and the leaders in his own 
country with whom he came in conflict cried out, “Away with 
him! Crucify him!” 

Palestine was the theatre of Christ’s earthly labors, a small 
country, about the size of Maryland and the latitude of Georgia, 
possessing many unique features, for there is no land of equal 
size with the same variety of scenery, climate, and natural pro- 
ducts, having a fertility of soil that entitled it to the rich figure 
of being a land flowing with milk and honey, for its flora exceeds 
three thousand varieties, and there are no less than three hundred 
and sixty varieties of birds, thirty-seven of fish and one hundred 
different animals, besides possessing rich mineral deposits, and 
at the southern extremity a mountain of salt. Whilst Rome 
was the centre of the empire, Jerusalem and the holy temple 
was the centre of the earth for all the Jews of the Dispersion in 
whatever remote country they might dwell, and thither their 
thoughts and their prayers were directed. At the temple, the 
altar and sacrifice smoked daily for all Israel in every country, 
and thither too “devout Jews out of every nation under heaven” 
came with their offerings of sacrifice, whilst others in distant 
cities sent their tribute for the temple service, and the half shekel 
was annually collected for the support of the house of God in 
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their holy city. Pilate, the procurator, had his residence at the 
capital city of Czesarea, on the sea coast and came to Jerusalem 
as occasion required. The Jews whilst ever groaning beneath 
the Roman yoke and struggling for deliverance were neverthe- 
less at war with each other, divided into bitter factions, for theirs 
was “the most fanatical and turbulent province in the world” 
and whilst tributary to the Romans that same power secured 
protection, justice and peace for them. 

The chief building of Jerusalem was the great Herodian Tem- 
ple, but whilst it has completely passed away an important 
Greek inscription that once occupied a prominent place in the 
wall has been discovered, and there is a sermon in that stone as 
the words of warning show, and which were read by tens of 
thousands in the days of our Lord: “No stranger is to enter 
within the balustrade round the temple and enclosure. Who- 
ever is caught will be responsible to himself for his death, which 
will ensue.” That marble tablet, now in the Museum of Con- 
stantinople, is an interesting relic from the old temple, and likely 
met the gaze of our Saviour and the apostles; and it is a mon- 
ument of the exclusiveness of the Jews in the time of Christ, 
and this very tablet in the partition wall that admitted the Jew 
and excluded the Gentile may have been in the mind of Paul 
when writing to the Ephesian Christians he says of Christ Je- 
sus: “For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition detween us.” 


Note,—The following are some of the works that I have referred to: 

The History of Rome, by Mommsen; The Roman Provinces, by Momm- 
sen; The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, by Schiirer; The Church 
in the Roman Empire, by Ramsay; St. Paul the Traveler, by Ramsay ; 
Remains of Ancient Rome, by Middleton; Beginnings of Christianity, by 
Fisher; The Gentile and the Jew, by Dillinger; History of Rome, by 
Drury; Pagan and Christian Rome, by Lanciani; Historical Geogra- 
phy of the Holy land, by Adam Smith; History of the Christian Church, 
by Schaff; History of the Jews, by Graetz; Ancient World and Christian- 
ity, by Pressense. Also Lightfoot, Westcott, Edersheim, Mahaffy, Bury, 
Inge, Granger, &c., &c., and the cotemporary writers. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


THE WITTENBERG PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI. 


Sermons for Festival Days. By L. A. Gotwald, D. D., with an Intro- 
duction by D. H. Bauslin, D. D. pp. 427. $1.50. 

We are sorry to he so late with this notice. It seems like a work of 
supererogation to call attention to a volume which in all likelihood has 
before this writing found its way to the table of almost every one of our 
readers. Yet the task itself is a grateful one. Not for a long time has 
a publication found a heartier welcome from us than this volume of Ser- 
mons from the pen of one of the most spiritual, popular and edifying 
preachers within the Lutheran Church. 

We hail it as a timely work for our clergy, many of whom have their 
libraries stocked with Sermons from Methodist, Presbyterian or possi- 
bly Unitarian authors, while perhaps they have not a single volume of 
discourses embodying the doctrines of their own Church. Dr. Gotwald’s 
preaching will serve them as an excellent model, not only in the thor- 
oughly Lutheran quality of its substance, but also in the form and spirit 
by which it is characterized. His sermons bear the impress of a typi- 
cal pastor, a true shepherd of souls, a sympathizer with human needs 
and sorrows, a searcher of the Scriptures, a prophet of the Most High. 

They can be sincerely and strongly commended to the people as well 
as to ministers. They will offer them a palatable and wholesome spirit- 
ual diet. We do not know of any book which we would rather see 
widely circulated and read among our people. Based upon the themes 
celebrated on the Church Festivals, these sermons are what is wanted 
in Christian homes with the recurrence of these Festivals. Next to the 
satisfaction of hearing a good sermon is the privilege of reading one, 
and such a volume ought to be in every home, in order that those who 
are denied the hearing of the Gospel on any Sunday may have the spirit- 
ual help to be derived from reading such discourses. 

This, too, is the kind of literature which we should as good neighbors 
pass around to those not of us. There still is a vast amount of misap- 
prehension and prejudice regarding what Lutherans believe. Let us 
hand a warm, practical, spiritual book like this to our brethren in other 
folds that they may not only learn what a gospel Lutherans preach and 
what a life they inculcate, but also themselves share the benefit of our 
scriptural teaching. 

It is gratifying to known that a second edition has already been called 
for. E. J. W. 
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CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Der Hauptgottesdienst der Evangelish-Lutherischen Kirche. Zur Er- 
haltung des liturgischen Erbtheils und zur Befoérderung des liturg- 
ischen Studiums in der Americanisch-Lutherischen Kirche, erlaiitert 
und mit altkirchlichen Singweisen versehen von Friedrich Lochner, 
Pastor. 4to. pp. 294. 

Liturgische Formuldre fur etliche Handlungen und Acte, nebst Gebeten, 
Collecten und einem Anhang. Zur Aushiilfe auf Verlangen darge- 
boten von Friedrich Lochner, luth. Pastor. Zweite vermehrte Aus- 
gabe. I2mo. pp. 197. 


Herr, Ich Warte Auf dein Heil. Andachten in Psalmen, Gebeten und 
Liedern. Zusammengestellt von A. L. Graebner. pp. 220. 


An impression is extant that ‘‘Missouri’’ is not much interested in 
ritual, and, if we mistake not, a mythical ‘‘Missourian’’ has been quoted 
in condemnation of the historic Lutheran Service. Any one who has 
entertained such an opinion concerning the position of ‘*Missouri’’ is lia- 
ble to be rudely disillusioned when his eyes fall upon the splendid litur- 
gical manuals whose titles are given above. They are the work of a 
specialist who for twelve years gave instruction in Liturgics and Church 
Music in the Springfield (Ill.) Theological Seminary, and who ‘more 
than forty years ago was influenced to and guided in liturgical studies 
by the sainted Lohe and his still surviving friend Hommel.”’ 

The surprise of finding a Missouri professor in fullest accord with 
our ‘*Common Service,’’ while having no connection whatever with its 
preparation, is heightened by the acknowledgments of his indebtedness 
to Lohe, with whom ‘Missouri’’ waged a long and bitter strife on doctri- 
nal points. It appears that while the latter did not hesitate to charge 
against the former Romanizing tendencies in the sphere of polity, it 
thankfully recognizes his invaluable contributions to liturgical science. 

The faithful teacher Lohe had in our author a diligent student, who 
has here furnished us in his ‘*Haupigottesdienst’’ a very lucid and com- 
prehensive though brief survey of ‘the origin and structure of the Lu- 
theran Chief Service’? with comparative Tables, as well as with an an- 
alysis and rationale of ‘‘the individual parts” with their musical render- 
ings. It closes with an instructive appendix on Church furniture, 
the Altar with its cloths, crucifix, candles, vases for flowers, and sacra- 
mental vessels, the Pulpit and the Font. 

The contents of the ‘‘Liturgische Formulare’’ are Forms of Conse- 
cration, Ordination, Installation, Baptism, Marriage, Clinical Commun- 
ion, Dying Bed, Reception of Members, Public Announcement respect- 
ing discipline, &c., Forms of Prayer for catechetical instruction, along 
with a large number and variety of Prayers and Collects, closing with 
an Appendix of miscellaneous practical directions concerning liturgical 
names, colors, vestments, &c. 

No controversial interest or flavor attaches to these volumes. All the 
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more weighty is their testimony on such points as the South German 
‘‘Orders,’’ which departed from Luther and the practices which became 
more and more regnant, and conformed to the Reformed services of the 
neighboring lands, Switzerland and France. Brentz who had given the 
last touches to the ‘‘Niirnberger Ordnung” with its richness of Form, 
presented in his ‘“‘Wirtemberger Ordnung”’ of 1553 ‘ta Form which 
could not be balder:’’ An Introit or Hymn, Sermon, and when no Com- 
munion (which was observed but once a month) Hymn, Benediction. 

For the place of the Confiteor, at the beginning of the service, or 
after the Sermon, the author presents both sides concluding with the 
preference for the latter. So alsoas to the position of the Lord’s Prayer, 
we are reminded that Luther's own two “Orders” vary, as well as the 
standard ‘‘Ordnungen.”’ 

The ignorance (Unverstand) which scents Roman Catholicism in litur- 
gical chanting, Pastor Lochner ascribes to “‘the dominion of Rationalism 
in Germany and to the reign of Puritanism and Methodism among us,”’ 
a position which no scholar is likely to contest. 

Believing our readers will heartily appreciate it, we transfer at some 
length what the author says in his ‘“‘Anhang’’ to the ‘‘Formudare” on 
the Chief Service: ‘The parts of which according to ¢hem (the fore- 
most ‘Orders’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) the Lutheran 
Chief-Service everywhere consists, are also found in the Romish Mass ; 
and the order of these parts is almost exactly the same. But what the 
Lutheran Chief Service has thus in common with the Romish mass is 
not Romish, not papistical, but is of the ancient Church. This service 
the Lutheran Church does not derive from the Church of Rome, but, 
just the same as the latter, from Christian antiquity. \n his pamphlet 
‘Order of the Divine Service in the congregation’ 1523 Luther writes, 
‘the liturgy which is now everywhere in use, is of high Christian an- 
tiguity, the same as the office of the ministry. But just as the office of 
the ministry has been corrupted by the ecclesiastical tyrants, so also 
has the liturgy been corrupted by the hypocrites. And just as we do 
not desire to abolish the office of the ministry, but to place it again in 
its right position, so also it is not our intention to abolish the liturgy, 
but to establish it again in its right use.’ In his introduction to the 
“Formula Missae’’ 1523 he writes: ‘We never thought of abolishing 
all liturgy, (aeusserlichen Gottesdienst,) but to purify that which has 
been in use hitherto but is corrupted by many additions—and to indicate 
what is the right Christian usage.’ In his reformation of the public 
Divine Service Luther did not proceed radically like the fanatics, but 
conservatively. In this also he endeavored to hold fast and give effi- 
ciency to the connection with theancient Church. Whatever was of the 
ancient Church, whatever was pure according to the gospel, whatever 
could be of service in the administration of the word and sacraments he 
retained. Whatever was proved to be an addition of later papistical 
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times, and especially what belonged to the papistical sacrifice of the 
mass—or even betrayed a savor of it—and might prove a hindrance 
rather than a help in the administration of word and sacrament was 
abolished. The Lutheran Chief Service is the purified Mass, the Chief 
Service of the ancient church. Its parts are, Kyrie, Gloria, Collect, 
Epistle, Gospel, Creed, Sermon, General Prayer, Psalmody, Preface 
with Sanctum, Lord’s Prayer and Words of institution, Distribution, 
Thanksgiving, Benediction. These are the parts in Luther’s two form- 
ulae, and in all the liturgies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as well as among the later liturgies, in the one of the Missouri Synod, 
which, as is well known, is taken from the old Saxon liturgies. And, 
although there are some variations, although some liturgies have the 
ancient Introits before the Kyrie and others put a German Hymn in- 
stead ; some,—as for example the Brandenburg 1533—place the Con- 
fession before the Introit, and others—as the Saxon orders—put it after 
the sermon; although in the former the Lord's Prayer follows the 
words of the institution in the consecration, and in the latter it precedes, 
it is evident that we have everywhere the same characteristic form 
which embraces all the above-mentioned chief parts. * * The lead- 
ing idea of the Chief-Service is and remains the word of grace iz ser- 
mon, absolution and sacrament. Because according to Luther ‘the 
mass (Z. ¢. the liturgic service) shall be for the use and application of 
the gospel and of the administration of the sacrament,’ and ‘in divine 
worship among Christians everything must be done for the sake of the 
Word and the Sacrament,’ it appears, on more careful examination, 
that the Chief-Service in its parts is by no means an accidental conglom- 
erate, but a fine distinction of members constituting a whole process 
step by step in its progress to the proclamation of the Word, and from 
this ascending to the Lord’s Supper as its goal.”’ 

The Andachten in Psalmen, Gebeten und Liedern collected by Prof. 
Graebener is a manual for the Simeons and Annas who are awaiting 
their redemption and whose eyes have grown weary and dim. Such 
large and beautiful print we have never before seen, and a richer collec- 
tion and a better arrangement of Psalms, Hymns and Prayers to be used 
by the aged in their daily devotions can nowhere be found. Any one 
who has old or dim visioned German parents may rest assured that he 
could not bestow on them a more acceptable treasure than this excellent 
manual of devotion. E. J. W. 


Die Biblische Geschichte des Alten Testaments. Kurze Auslegung der 
alttestamentlichen Geschichtsbiicher. Von G. Stockhardt, Prof. am 
Concordia-Seminar zu St. Louis. 8vo. pp. 410. 

These brief outlines of Old Testament History have grown from the 
author's lectures at morning worship in the Concordia Theological 

Seminary. 
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In form and content they are models of popular biblical instruction. 
The author recognizes the organic relations of the several parts to the 
whole of the Old Testament, he knows how to seize and group the sa- 
lient features, to exhibit their connection with the whole, to weave into 
the general presentation essential explanations of individual paragraphs 
or expressions, and finally to apply all to the reader and to our own 
times and conditions. 

We know of noclass of writers more intent than these ‘‘Missourians’’ 
on making a practical use of the Holy Scriptures, or more mindful of 
the truth that all of it ‘‘is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness.’’ Prof. Stockhardt under- 
stands also the art of making all Scripture exposition conducive to the 
personal study of Scriptures, a testimony which we cheerfully bear to 
him as the highest tribute to be given toa Scripture historian or exegete. 

E. J. W. 
Dr. Martin Luther’s Auslegung des Alten Testaments. Fortsetsung. 
Auslegungen tiber die Psalmen. Quarto. pp. 2151. 


This is volume IV. of the superb revised Stereotype Edition of Dr. 
Martin Luther’s Simmtliche Schriften, our appreciation of which has 
been repeatedly expressed to our readers. Vol. III. brought the Re- 
former’s Expositions of the Old Testament as far as the Psalms. This 
volume contains the whole Psalter ‘‘deutsch nach Hebraischer Sprache,”’ 
the exquisite brief “‘Summaries”’ or digest of all the Psalms, and Ex- 
positions of some fifty of ‘them. 

In the Walch edition nearly the whole contents of this volume are in 
Latin, only the Psalter, the Summaries, and the Exposition of the 
seven Penitential Psalms being in German. Now the whole of it is 
in German—Oh that it were imEnglish! the great body of it being an 
entirely new translation, while small portions of it are revised on the 
basis of the Latin. 

Excepting his imperishable Commentary 6n Galatians, it is doubtful 
whether any of Luther’s contributions to the Exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures excel his labors on the Psalms. Their spiritual depths, 
their evangelical richness, their poetic beauty, their unequaled power 
as expressions for private and public worship, challenged his profound- 
est study and drew from his lips and pen many of his most memorable 
and most edifying utterances. 

Delitzsch, himself the foremost modern commentator on the Psalms, 
says: ‘In Luther, who began his Academical lectures in 1513 with the 
Psalms, and who began to publish a portion of them in 1519 under the 
title Operationes in duas Psalmorum decades, there is combined the ex- 
perimental depth of the Fathers with the Pauline recognition of the 
doctrine of free grace, the knowledge of which was restored by means 
of him to the Church.’’ Headds: ‘In respect of experimental, mys- 
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tical, and yet healthy knowledge of the meaning of Scripture, he is in- 
comparable; his Expositions of the Psalms, especially of the Peniten- 
tial Psalms and of Psalm go, are superior to all previous works on the 
subject, and will always remain a mine of wealth for future laborers.”’ 
Fain would we see this entire library of Luther in the hands of all 
ministers, but where their slender salaries do not admit of this, it is to 
be hoped that very few will have to deprive themselves of a treasure 
like the present volume. E. J. W. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The International Critical Commentary. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Mark, by the Rev. Ezra 
P. Gould, S. T. D. pp. 317. $2.50. 

This is the first volume of the Juzternational Critical Commentary to 
which we have been able to give a careful examination. Its masterful 
scholarship is what we expected from Prof. Gould, but its (relatively) 
. conservative character is a happy surprise, and we feel bound to say 
that if the whole series is pitched on so high a key the work will re- 
ceive a hearty and a general welcome from students of the sacred ora- 
cles. 

Some things may, indeed, startle minds bound to traditional theories 
of inspiration and inerrancy, but we have seen nothing in this volume 
that is more “liberal’? than what is found everywhere in Lange and 
Meyer. The credibility of the narrative as contemporaneous history is 
accepted, and on this rests the historicity of the miracles as well as on 
their veri-similitude. ‘‘All kinds of rationalizing’? employed to explain 
away those stupendous works of power, is declared to be ‘mere talk”’ 
in the face of a ‘concurrence of eye-witnesses,’’ whose testimony leaves 
no doubt whatever that they recognized in them divine creative acts. 

The distinct character of the Commentary reflects the author’s judg- 
ment of the specific task of the Exegete, namely by the aid of gram- 
matical, philological and historical metbods to arrive at the meaning of 
the original, and we are spared the accumulation of practical and hom- 
iletical suggestions and the consideration of ecclesiastical and polemi- 
cal interests. Uniform consistency is of course nowhere to be expected, 
and our author is not himself when he treats the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. With unusual positiveness he insists that the literal 
meaning of “this is my body”’ is entirely contrary to linguistic laws and 
usage, ‘‘the literal meaning is impossible to Jesus,’’ &c. And yet later 
we are told that the meaning of the Eucharist is ‘‘a partaking of the 
Lord, the feeding of our Spirit with the crucified Jesus. That is to say, 
it is Jesus our life, rather than the externally atoning aspect of his 
death, that is imparted to us in the sacrament.”’ 

Again, while his method is scientific and in general to be commended, 
it is a pity that notwithstanding his premises he seems at times to for- 
get the sacred character of the themes which claim his attention. His 
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comment on our Lord’s quotation from Isaiah in chap. 7 : 6, “It is this 
misquoted part which makes the point of the quotation, and it is the 
misquotation which makes it available,’’ is, it seems to us, a very grave 
reflection. If it was called for in the interests of truth it should, in 
our humble judgment, have been followed by some general explanation 
touching New Testament methods of citing the Old Testament, an ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate question on which Prof. Gould, we doubt 
not, could shed considerable light. 

The text adopted is neither of the critical texts, the author making 
choice between the several texts on the strength of the evidence, and 
giving in special notes the more important various readings of standard 
critics. 

The volume contains, besides the Notes, an Introduction stating the 
synoptical problem, a discussion of the characteristics of Mark, and an 
analysis of events; a statement of the Person and Principles of Jesus 
in Mark; a discussion of the Gospels in the second century, a Review 
of Recent Literature, and a statement of the Sources of the Text. 

There is also a Topical Index, a very full one of Greek Words, and 
one of Notes on Special Subjects. 

Each section of the text is introduced with a paraphrase or summary 
of contents. The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, in- 
structive critical study of the word, surpassing anything of the kind 
ever attempted in the English language, and to students and clergymen 
knowing the proper use of a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid. 
Its style is so lucid that whatever doubts may remain as to the sense of - 
the original no one will question the meaning of the commentator’s 
language. E. J. W. 


Another volume of this Series, The Epistle to the Romans, by the 
Rev. William Sanday, D. D., LL. D., and the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, 
Bb. D., has been received, but our examination of it has not been ex- 
tended enough to warrant a criticism of it. The notice of the same 
will appear in our next issue. 


Lectures on the Council of Trent. By James Anthony Froude. pp. 294. 
$2.00. 

A fresh volume from the pen of the brilliant historian may be a sur- 
prise to our readers. It is a case of ‘the man dies but his work goes 
on.”? This series of Lectures was delivered by Froude during his brief 
residence at Oxford as Regius Professor of Modern History in 1892-93. 
They cover subjects of perennial interest and their consummate style 
exhibits anew the author’s power to make history more fascinating than 
fiction. Under the magic of his pen the contentions of the Fathers at 
Trent transfer the reader to the Chamber of the United States Senate, 
where the debates and the wrangles of hoary statesmen are occupied 
in the main with personal and partisan interests and where principles 
are continually sacrificed to politics. 
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It is refreshing, likewise, to have ecclesiastical and doctrinal matters 
handled by a competent layman, whose point of view is naturally some- 
what different from that of professional theologians and whose phrase- 
ology is largely distinct from theirs. An illustration of this is offered 
in the emphasis which Froude places on the lay character of the Refor- 
mation, for before reaching Trent about one-half of the volume is taken 
up with the great movements that led up to the Council which pro- 
duced the schism in western Christianity. He represents the contest as 
**between the moral sense of the laity of all sorts and the pretensions 
and scandals of ecclesiasticism.’’ The ‘Centum Gravamina’’ were 
printed and circulated through Europe as ‘the stern voice at last grown 
articulate of the long-suffering laity.”? The Diet at Worms, in which 
a question of religion was submitted to an assembly where clergy and 
laity sat and judged side by side, ‘‘was the first step in the great lay 
revolt which was impending.”’ 

Of course the lay writer will also stumble occasionally when travers- 
ing a province for which he was not trained, as for instance when it is 
stated (twice) that ‘the Lutherans admitted the Real Presence, but said 
that it depended on the faith of the receiver.”’ 

Froude has a weakness for placing Princes in a favorable light, and 
accordingly the Emperor Charles V. appears here at times as almost a 
Lutheran. ‘He probably suspected the truth’? about Luther’s seclusion 
in the Wartburg, ‘‘but did not wish to be too well informed.” ‘‘Like 
every other noble-minded layman in Germany”’ he is believed to have 
approved of the attack upon the indulgences, and ‘did not wish to press 
too hard on a man whose only fault was to have denounced them with 
too much vehemence.”’ ‘Of all the princes except the Elector of Sax- 
ony and the Landgrave, Charles and Ferdinand were the most consistent 
from first to last in insisting on the urgency of reform.’’ 

Treating a subject the literature of which in the English tongue is 
all] too meagre, these lectures form a striking and valuable elucidation 
of the most momentous period of modern history, and considering the 
flabby and feeble attitude which so largely characterizes our nominal 
Protestantism, they are a most timely reminder of the responsibility for 
the rent in the body of Christ. The world needs very much to be taught 
once again how determined the papists were to forbid the Gospel, how 
in certain cases it was only through the most subtle metapbysical spec- 
ulations that they succeeded in condemning Luther’s teachings as differ- 
ing from their own. ‘Yet on such points as these, the Council of Trent 
thought it wise and right to curse all who expressed the same thing in 
other language; to split Christendom asunder, teach good and godly 
men to hate each other, and stain Europe red with blood.’ E. J. w. 
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T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURG. 


Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. By Paton J. Gloag, D. D., Au- 
thor of a Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, An Introduction 
to the Pauline Epistles, etc., etc. pp. 284. $3.00. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

To one who has traveled through the dreary wilderness of destruc- 
tive criticism it is refreshing to fall in with a positive critic, who after 
giving you a luminous survey of all the hypotheses and theories, points 
you to the well-enclosed fields which contain the hid treasure that yields 
to men the riches of divine truth. 

Candidly admitting that there are “great, perhaps insoluble difficul- 
ties connected with their origin,’? Prof. Gloag is convinced, and so in 
large measure must be his readers, by all the evidence, external as well 
as internal, that ‘“‘the Synoptic Gospels are credible records of the deeds 
and words of Christ.’’ He rejects “the theories of an Ur-Matthaeus 
and an Ur-Marcus as not supported by the statements of the Fathers, 
and in themselves improbable.”’ 

While he considers the question concerning the Sources of the Synop- 
tic Gospels in a considerable measure unanswered, and does not settle 
the problem whether the original Matthew was Hebrew or Greek, he is 
confident that the genuineness of Matthew’s authorship is sufficiently 
demonstrated by external evidence, which is amply corroborated by the 
internal. And he holds the same concerning the genuineness of the 
Gospel ef Mark and of that which is ascribed to Luke. 

As for the first two chapters of Matthew the author says: ‘‘The ex- 
ternal testimony in favor of the passage is so strong and convincing, 
that we do not see how it can be set aside by any objections of a subjec- 
tive or internal nature,’’ the internal evidence he, in fact, holds to be in 
favor of its genuineness. On the doxology attached to the Lord’s 
prayer a rapid survey is given of the argument in favor of its omission 
and that in favor of its retention. It is admitted that the words are re- 
jected ‘‘by the vast majority of the critical editions of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ and “‘by the most noted commentators,"’ yet it is claimed that 
“it is not altogether devoid of support.”’ 

Concerning Mark 16: 9-20 Prof. Gloag feels constrained to come to 
‘the conclusion that it isa genuine portion of the Gospel. He confesses 
to being somewhat audacious in opposing the views of the great critics, 
‘but they had not the data which we now possess in the important tes- 
timony of Tatian, and the authority of these great names does not des- 
troy our private judgment or cause us to relinquish our convictions.” 

We have a feeling of uncommon respect for the scholar who does not 
bow to the tyranny of fashion and who is so capable, as Dr. G. is, of 
giving us the grounds for his defiance of reigning opinions. E. J. W. 
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The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Stewart D. F. Salmond, 
M. A., D. D., Professor of Theology, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
1895. Price $5.00 net. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


This fine volume is the outcome of the thirteenth series of the Cun- 
ningham Lectures connected with the Free Church of Scotland. The 
Six Books into which the work is divided correspond generally to the 
six original Lectures, but present the several parts of the subject with 
fuller development and more extended discussion. 

The ability and scholarly resources of Prof. Salmond have become 
widely known by his conduct of ‘*The Critical Review,”’ his Commentary 
on I and II Peter, his editorship of the series of Bible Class Primers, 
quite a number which are from his own pen, and by his position as one 
of the editors of The International Theological Library, now in pro- 
cess of preparation and publication. 

We heartily welcome the work before us which ranges through the 
very heart of the great eschatological questions which, these late years, 
have pressed into special prominence. It is the more valuable because 
it does not undertake to recount the old familiar arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul or deal with the philosophy of the question, but 
aims to bring out in fair view the witness of the Christian Scriptures. 
“The words of Christ,’’ says the author, ‘are to me the highest au- 
thority, beyond which I seek no other.’’ Hence, also, the inquiry, as 
conducted, is not the partial one concerning the immortality of the soxd, 
but the larger and comprehensive one of the immortality of max, in the ; 
totality of his personal life. So it becomes the ‘‘Christian’’ doctrine of 
immortality. The author’s plan, however, wisely views it both in its 
‘‘preparations’’ and in its New Testament presentation. 

The first two Books treat of the ethnic and the Old Testament pre- 
parations. In order to understand clearly the teachings of the New 
Testament it is necessary that its language be studied in connection with 
the ideas which had been reached in the earlier dispensation and were 
prevalent when Christ came to bring ‘‘immortalities to light.’?’ Andas 
there was a special preparation in Israel, there was also a general one 
in the Gentile world. The growing light in Israel is properly compared 
with the thought of pagan peoples on the subject; and thus the Chris- 
tian doctrine can, in the end, be seen most clearly and discriminatingly 
on the background of the history of the views before entertained. In 
tracing the ethnic beliefs Prof. Salmond draws from the latest and best 
researches of scholarship. He notes the universality of belief in some 
sort of existence continued after death in the Lower Races, and pre- 
sents interesting accounts of the special beliefs in the religions of India, 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, Persia, and Ancient Greece. But the 
pre-Christian contribution to the truth of immortality is found specifi- 
cally in the Old Testament Scriptures. Our author gives no right to 
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those who have questioned the teaching of a future life in these. He calls 
attention to the striking fact that certain’ideas, some of them widely pre- 
valent elsewhere, are utterly foreign to the Old Testament, such as ea- 
tinction of existence at death, a Pantheistic view of man’s future in a 
loss of personal identity by absorption into abstract deity, J/etempsy- 
chosis or transmigration of souls, so common in the Eastern nations, 
the dogma of the Pre-existence of souls or of their being parts of a 
universal soul, separating from it and coming into contaminating bodily 
condition, and the exaggerated conceptions of the Body which were 
congenial to many of the ancient beliefs and philosophies. ‘The aloof- 
ness of the Old Testament from the ways of thinking of a future life, 
which are familiar to us in other literatures, demands the first attention 
of the student.’’ Then our author traces the doctrine of Sheol, as the 
gathering-place for all mankind, a gloomy under-world, without joy or 
attraction. But he shows how from the first the Old Testament faith 
had elements of promise for the future life, which were purer and greater 
than those in the ideas of any other people. The fundamental one of 
these was its doctrine of God, in which he was recognized as the one 
and only true living God, a God of love and grace, entering into personal 
covenant relations with his people, making himself known to them and 
holding them as his own forever. A second element was in their doc- 
trine of man, his origin, constitution, and destination. The soul was 
not a child of earth, grown from the ground, but a breath of life from 
God, with a sacredness standing in the image of God. Man was a free 
personality, superior to nature, with dominion over creatures, and made 
for a divine fellowship. Though the Old Testament began with but a 
dim and fragmentary conception of immortality, it held, in these and 
other great all-illuminating truths, the forces destined to unfold, from 
little to more, from obscurity to clearness, until it should kindle unto 
the radiance of the New Testament revelation. The author’s chapter 
on the contributions of the Poetical Books and of the Prophets and 
Ecclesiastes, traces this widening and clearing of the view. And he thus 
sums up the measure of the Old Testament teaching on immortality : 
‘On the one band, we have found the Pentateuch almost silent on the 
subject of a future life. We have found the Old Testament, as a whole, 
pervaded by the conception of a chill, shadowy under-world, like that 
to which the Babylonian and Greek looked, and did so without hope or 
satisfaction. We have found the individual and his lot sunk for the 
most part in the nation and its lot, and we have found no clear or suffi- 
cient faith in the existence of a moral order or judicial awards after 
death. On the other hand, we have found hints of higher things; half- 
articulate, divine voices breaking the silence even of the Mosaic books; 
words of sublime suggestion, like those regarding Enoch, which point 
far behind the documents in which they rest, and far above the common 
belief. We have found faith asserting its prerogative as the ‘substance 
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of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen,’ cleaving to 
God and and the certainty of his fellowship in the heavy present and 
the dark Beyond, snatching glimpes of a gracious future, negativing 
death, and forecasting life by assuring itself of the communion of the 
Eternal. And with this we have seen the gradual emergence of a more 
positive and constant belief, given in the deliverances of the prophets, 
and rising at last to the hope of a resurrection to life.’’ 

One thing we feel compelled to say with respect to this part of Dr. 
Salmond’s discussion, able and valuable as it is, viz., that the progress 
of the doctrine seems to be treated too much as a natural buman insight 
or attainment, leaving only small and indistinct relation to a source in 
supernatural revelation. This may have been unintentional, but it is a 
defect and fault, weakening to the final impression of his Old Testament 
review. In the rest of the work, beginning with the third Book, the 
great truth of immortality is brought out under the full illumination of 
the teaching of Christ and his apostles. Here the presentation is spe- 
cially strong and instructive. It is pointed out that though Christ's re- 
corded declarations touching the problems of the future world form a 
comparatively small part of his aggregate teaching, they are incompar- 
ably explicit, elevated, far-reaching and comprehensive. They appear 
not as philosophizings. They stand not as answers to theoretical curi- 
Osity, but as practical directions for meeting the responsibilities of life. 
His teaching grounds itself essentially upon the Old Testament doctrines 
of God and of man and the divine significance of these. Especially, it 
moves in the idea of *‘the kingdom of God,’’ promised in the old Tes- 
tament and now being established in the New, a kingdom whose essen- 
tial blessedness is ‘‘Eternal life,’’ the final perfection of the whole man. 
This at once carries the eschatological view on into the great realities 
of future life, resurrection, judgment and final destiny. Christ’s teach- 
ing is found fundamentally in what he was and dd as well as in what he 
formulated in words. The apostolic interpretation, expansion and ap- 
plications of it are then carefully delineated, not only in general, but in 
the special representations of the different writers, so as to bring out 
and complete the view of the New Testament teaching. The examina- 
tion covers the leading topics in the Last Things, the Intermediate 
State, the theories of Annihilation, Conditional Immortality, Restora- 
tion, and allied doctrines. 

The discussion is of great value not only from the breadth of its 
range and the rich resources of scholarship which it employs, but from 
the spirit of candor and fairness with which it is conducted. It is 
specially gratifying to find that though the author is fully familiar with 
recent historical research and criticism, his conclusions are thoroughly 
conservative and in harmony with the orthodox faith of the Church. 
Dr. Salmond’s review shows how destitute of positive Scripture au- 
thority are the theories of annihilation, conditional immortality, and 
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future probation. The discussion is vigorous and timely, full of infor- 
mation and quickening suggestion, and will prove very valuable to min- 
isters and students. M. V. 


The Truth of Christianity. By James Ivorach, M. A., D. D. 
The Making of Israel, from Foseph to Foshua. By C. Anderson Scott. 

B. A. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

These are two issues of the Bible-Class Primers, edited by Prof. Sal- 
mond, which can be had at 25 cts. a piece and are unsurpassed as man- 
uals on the subjects of which they treat. We do not know of a more 
admirable series of religious brochures, and certainly of none so valua- 
ble, that can be had at so low a figure. E. J. W. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Fewish Scriptures. The Books of the Old Testament in the Light 
of their Origin and History. By Amos Kidder Fiske, author of 
‘Midnight Talks of the Club’’ and ‘‘Beyond the Bourne.’’ pp. 390. 
Here we find the ‘“‘Higher Criticism” not only accepted but enthroned. 

Its conclusions are given with unquestioning confidence. Faith in the 
Old Testament as a divine revelation is childish credulity and gross 
superstition. The author’s purpose, as stated in his own words is, ‘to 
present the history and literature of the ancient Hebrews, as contained 
in the Old Testament, ina clear, concise, and candid way, accepting the 
benefit of the light revealed by modern research and learning, and ap- 
plying the same calm judgment to which we are accustomed in dealing 
with the productions of other ancient peoples. * * It has been ne- 
cessary to sacrifice detail, to forego discussion, to refrain from citations 
and references, and to be content to accept conclusions as established 
and to compress their statement as much as practicable, without loss of 
that clearness and color that are essential to interest.”’ 

The reader will find that Mr. Fiske does write ina ‘clear and concise”’ 
way, and, we think, has given the conclusions of the higher critics on 
the Old Testament Scriptures as satisfactorily and with as well sustained 
interest throughout as can well be done in the same compass. He will 
be found, too, ‘‘to forego discussion,’’ there being no argument to sus- 
tain the most surprising ‘conclusions ;’’ but he does, here and there, 
give a hint of an explanation. For example, while speaking of the ex- 
odus of the children of Israel from Egypt, under ‘a specially qualified 
leader, who was always known as Moses,’’ a name which he concedes 
“doubtless stands for a real person, though it became the centre of a 
legend which was woven about it . . for ages,’’ he shows bow easy 
it was to cross the Red Sea. ‘The Red Sea,’’ he says, ‘at that time 
extended farther north than at present, in a series of shallows and la- 
goons, and in certain states of wind and tide this projecting arm could 
be safely crossed on the uncovered sands. A lulling or shifting of the 
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wind and a turning of the tide would bring back the waters in a surg- 
ing tumult ;”’ and thus the Israelites crossed and thus the Egyptians, at- 
tempting to do the same, were drowned. Grant that there isa God of 
almighty power presiding over human affairs, which explanation of the 
crossing requires the greater stretch of faith (or credulity, if preferred), 
this, or that contained in the Scriptures? The author adds to his ex- 
planation this: ‘‘Advantage was taken of this situation [at the Red 
Sea] in a manner that gave rise to one of the most thrilling episodes in 
the story of the exodus.’’ (p. 22). 

The manna in the wilderness was ‘‘an edible gum which exuded from 
certain trees known to the Arabs as Mann-es-Sema, or ‘Gift of God.’ ” 
(p. 23). 

“The column of smoke rising in the serene atmosphere from the cen- 
tral camp, and the torches carried on long poles at the head of the 
marching column, doubtless gave rise to the legend of the pillar of 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night."’ (p. 24). 

‘Mount Sinai, standing in gloomy solitude in the depths of the wil- 
derness, was the reputed abode of a terrible deity, and a sojourn in its 
neighborhood was calculated to produce a deep and lasting impression.”’ 
(p. 24). ‘‘Whether tradition had brought down any part of them [the 
Ten Commandments] through six centuries as utterances of Moses is 
doubtful. * * The sublime conception of the Deity as the God of all 
mankind and of the universe was fermenting in the minds of the proph- 
ets * * andofthe priests * * when they conjured up the terrors 
of Mount Sinai and made the legendary leader of the exodus the spokes- 
man of the Almighty in proclaiming his decrees to the world,”’ (p. 136). 

“The story of Joseph in Egypt was doubtless wrought mainly out of 
material furnished by Jeroboam, * ™* and in its main lines it corre- 
sponds with the old Egyptian tale of the ‘Two Brothers.’ The experi- 
ence with Potiphar’s wife is an incident common to several oriental tales 
while dreams and interpretations thereof were stock material for this 
kind of folk-love,’’ (p. 236). 

“The only absolutely inscrutable thing about it [the story of Jonah] 
is the intellectual effort and moral earnestness that have been expended 
upon the theory that it is, or was ever intended to be, a solemn narra- 
tive of facts, any more than the story of Giant Grim, or the encounter 
of Greatheart with Apollyon,’”’ (p. 377). 

These few extracts will show the color of the book throughout. It 
is interesting from cover to cover and gives the ‘‘conclusions” of the 
Higher Criticism in a more clear and compact shape than we have else- 
where seen. ° We may say, too, that it is rather free from the bitter an- 
imus which so often mars books of this class. The most marked case 
in which it appears is in connection with David, who is characterized as 
a bandit and outlaw while avoiding the enmity of Saul. He casts this 
reflection on the sincerity of his sorrow when he heard of the death of 
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Saul and Jonathan: ‘David’s mourning for Saul and Jonathan may 
have been sincere, but it did not prevent his taking prompt advantage 
of a situation which he had shrewdly helped to bring about,”’ (p. 79). 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO 
History of Europe. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C. L., LL.D. pp. 150. 
12mo. : 

This is one of the History Primers edited by J. R. Green. It would 
be hard to compress in a more satisfactory form the measure of valua- 
ble knowledge contained in one of these little primers. They are pre- 
pared by specialists and are authoritative compendiums. E. J. W. 


R. BARTEL, READING, PA. 


Philipp Melanchthon, der treue Freund Luther’s. Zum 400. Geburts- 
tagsjubilaum unserm Volk erzihlt von F. Wischan, pastor der St. 
Paulus deutsch luth. Gemeinde in Philadelphia. Mit. 75 Illustra- 
tionen und Initialen. pp. 194. 

The German readers, who still abound in the Lutheran Church, will 
heartily welcome this brief, popular and very readable sketch of the 
‘«Preceptor Germaniae,’’ the inseparable friend and coadjutor of Luther. 
it was prepared in anticipation of the 4ooth anniversary of the birth of 
Melanchthon, which will be celebrated, nodoubt with becoming ec/aé, in 
the year 1897. In the meanwhile it is to be hoped that this little vol- 
ume or some other biography equally interesting and more extensive 
will be provided for English readers. Not to speak of Melanchthon’s 
imperishable labors for the Evangelical Church, the personal history of 
the first scholar of Europe in an age of scholars, who at a salary of 100 
gulden ($40.00) lectured to from 1500 to 2000 students at the University 
of Wittenberg when twenty-one years of age, and who long resisted 
the entreaties of friends to take to himself a wife because of the inter- 
ference with his studies this would involve, and the sacrifice of his high- 
est pleasure, the personal history of sucha man must have strong at- 
tractions for intelligent readers. 

The numerous portraits of Melanchthon’s contemporaries, and illus- 
trations of scenes associated with his name add very much to the inter- 
est of a work, whose only defect, so far as our eyes have observed, is 
its brevity. E. J. W. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Annotations on the Gospel According to St. Mark. By John A. W. Haas, 
B.D. pp. xxvi., 352. 

This is the third volume of the Lutheran Commentary by scholars of 
the Lutheran Church in America, edited by Dr. Jacobs, the commentary 
on St. Matthew by Dr. Schaeffer, constituting the first two. The pure- 
ly exegetical part, embracing 283 pages, is preceded by a preface and an 
introduction, and followed by an appendix of nearly seventy pages on 
‘‘When did Christ Eat the Last Supper?” 
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The aim and scope of the commentary (this on Mark) are explained 
by the author in the preface as ‘‘in part somewhat more scientific and 
technical than announced in the general plan’’ without, however, over- 
looking the practical need. 

The introduction is a paper on the Gospel according to Mark, telling 
of its author, its sources, its characteristic features, its integrity, its 
purpose and plan, its place and time of composition. 

The appendix is a schglarly discussion on the time of eating the Last 
Supper. This is a good companion paper to the one that appeared in 
the QUARTERLY of April, 1895, with the title, ““On the Day of the Cru- 
cifixion of our Lord.”’ 

The commentary proper, in large measure, draws its chief explana- 
tions of the text and their practical lessons from the Church Fathers, 
the Reformers, and later writers, notably Starke and Stier. They ex- 
plain, and are exceedingly suggestive of lessons to be drawn as helps to 
faith and a holy life. Thus, notwithstanding that the practical need 
was not so much the aim as in Dr. Schaeffer’s Matthew, or as contem- 
plated by the general plan of the whole work, we find the words of 
these holy men, who are quoted, wonderfully full of practical sugges- 
tions and lessons. This gives a popular cast to the book, which will 
make it highly acceptable to the plain reader and religious teacher ; and 
this acceptability will not be a whit diminished, but rather enhanced, by 
the scientific and critical treatment of the text, with the use of purely 
technical language, wherever the matter in hand calls for it. The vol- 
umes already issued are a promise that the Lutheran Commentary will 
be one in which the whole Church may justly take no little pride. 

HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. CRANSTON AND CURTS, CINCINNATI. 
Christianity Vindicated by Its Enemies. By Daniel Dorchester, D. D. 

pp. 187. 

Dr. Dorchester, with a happy and abiding confidence in the cause 
of Christianity, goes boldly into the camp of its enemies and wrests a 
vindication for it from what they themselves in their better moods have 
said in its favor. He makes his argument entirely on the concessions 
they have made, and presents an array of evidence that ought to silence 
them as well as convince the doubter and strengthen the faith of the 
believer. The testimony of friends is gratifying and helpful but the 
favorable testimony of enemies is more convincing. n this principle, 
the author has called to the witness stand the strongest and most con- 
spicuous opponents of our holy religion, and taken their voluntary tes- 
timony in favor of God and immortality; of the genuine historic basis 
of Christianity ; of its transcendent character as a religious system ; of 
the divinity of Christianity ; of some of its vital doctrines; and of its 
power to satisfy the spiritual necessities of our being. The last chap- 
ter, on the power of Christianity, to meet human spiritual need, is 
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specially strong. Well would it be if every educated young man of our 
land would read this little book. It will prove an antidote to infidelity 
and a bracing tonic to faith. 


The Shorter Bible Chronologically Arranged. Weing the Holy Bible 
abridged and with its writings synchronized for popular reading. 
Edited by Lucy Rider Meyer, A. M., M. D., author of ‘*Deacon- 
nesses,’’ ‘*Fairy Land of Chemistry,”’ ‘‘The Jewish Offerings,’’ **Chil- 
dren’s Meetings,’’ etc. With an introduction by Bishop John H. 
Vincent. pp. 963. 

We confess to not a little prejudice on opening this book ; for what 
better Bible, thought we, can any one read than the Bible itself, full text 
and just as it has come down tous? But the more we have examined 
it the more has the purpose of the editor commended itself. There is 
not the faintest semblance of an intention to supplant the precious vol- 
ume of God’s revealed word or to offer a substitute for it; but, on the 
other hand, the manifest purpose has been, to contribute to a more in- 
telligent study of it and awaken a keener interest in it. This is likely 
to be the result of the plan pursued, viz., giving as nearly as possible a 
chronological arrangement to its contents, eliminating repetitions, and 
divesting it of ‘those parts which, by reason of the great change of 
circumstances and the vast lapse of time since its composition, need the 
assistance of a commentary to be understood.’? The chronological! fea- 
ture is the conspicuous and most valuable one. This, we think, will be 
specially appreciated in reading the missionary journeys of St. Paul and 
the epistles he wrote to the churches he established. These epistles 
get a much more vivid setting by their chronological insertion in the 
narrative of the travels and labors of the great apostle to to the Gen- 
tiles. We commend the book, not to take the place of the Bible but as 
a help to Bible study. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Casa Braccio. By ¥. Marion Crawford. 


This is the twenty-fifth novel that has come from the pen of Mr. 
Crawford, and we think it has by common consent been voted his strong- 
est one. The plot is such a tragic one, the scenes are so weird, the ac- 
tion so stirring, the characters so strong and so well sustained, that the 
result is a novel of unusual power. On account of his profession, a 
physician finds his way into the convent of Carmelite nuns at Subiaco, 
southeast from Rome. Here he falls in love with one of the nuns and 
finally succeeds in persuading her to flee with him. How he succeeded 
in covering her escape from the convent walls, is thrillingly told. The 
very conception of it reflects the author’s power. We can imagine’ 
nothing more thrilling or daring. After their marriage and the death 
of the nun, the story is woven around their daughter, and it becomes 
more interesting at each development. If at any time the reader is 
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tempted to turn from it because of painful or unpleasant situations, he 
remembers that it has taken an unusual pen to make it soreal. The 
description of the double part that ‘‘Gloria’’ played while living with 
‘Paul Griggs” cannot be described. It is perfect and must be read to 
be understood. The sending of ‘‘Gloria’s”’ letters to ‘“Griggs’’ was the 
most awful revenge that even the fertile imagination of Crawford could 
have conceived. While the novel is bound in two volumes it is in three 
parts and the third part seems like a relief. It has few situations in it 
so dreadful as those in the other parts. The interest in this novel must 
be intense with those who admire it and equally so with even those who 
disapprove, for it is one of the strongest novels of this period. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON. 
The Village Watch-Tower. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

If any one in the past has been the peer of Mrs. Wiggin as a writer 
of short stories it will be necessary to watch carefully for his laurels, 
for she has risen so rapidly that we know of no one now who surpasses 
her in her chosen line. Six stories are included in this collection, and 
while each one of them has the imprint of genius, we think that “The 
Fore Room Rug”’ is the best. In the portrayal of the New England 
characters with which this writer deals, she convinces her readers that 
she thoroughly understands her subjects. If they are indolent or thrifty, 
economical or prodigal, charitable or fault-finding, lovable or unlovely, 
they are so picturesque as to make them stand out as real, living beings. 
While there are many fine touches of pathos, we think that the partic- 
ular quality to admire in Mrs. Wiggin is her keen wit. If there is in 
any character anything to ridicule, she never fails to see it, and she 
puts what she thinks of such characters in most original expressions, 
as ‘“‘A man’s a great sight likelier to do an unlikely thing than he is a 
likely one when it comes to marryin’,’’ or ‘*You may have noted the 
fact that it is a person’s virtues as often as his vices that make him dif- 
ficult to live with.’’ How these bright sayings are illustrated, want of 
space forbids our telling, but they are well worth the reading. ‘‘The 
Midnight Cry”’ is the last of the stories in this collection, and perhaps 
it was written for the ambitious New Woman. It is to be hoped she 
will not fail to read it. The dedication of this book is remarkable for 
its highly artistic character. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home. By Joel Chandler Harris. 


Mr. Harris has long since won the hearts of all youthful readers by 
his dialect tales. Those who have learned to know, through ‘Uncle 
Remus,’’ what to expect from him will be happy to know of this new 
volume of stories ; and those who have read “Little Mr. Thimblefinger 
and His Queer Country”’ will certainly want to read its sequel in ‘Mr. 
Rabbit at Home.’’ In all ages children have been captivated by the im- 
aginary and fanciful in story, and ever since the poets of ancient Greece 
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and Rome contributed to the desire for what was unreal and visionary, 
writers in every land have added to this class of literature. During the 
present period no one has made richer contributions to it than Joel 
Chandler Harris. He has aimed not only to fascinate, but to amuse, 
and he has admirably succeeded. Br’er Rabbit has driven the clouds 
from many a childish face and brought sunshine into many a youthful 
heart. This new volume of stories has much in it that is very beauti- 
ful; many allusions to Nature and to character that are elevating to 
childhood. If the individual who has the power to brighten the lives 
of children is one to be envied then surely Mr. Harris is an object of 
envy, for we know of no American who has so perfectly suited their 
taste as he has. 
PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

As the Olympic Games are to be revived at Athens during the present 
month the Century will take note of the event by an article to be written 
later by the leader in the movement. In the meantime Prof. Marquand 
of Princeton has furnished for the April number of this magazine a 
preliminary article with rare drawings by Castaigne. Mrs. Ward’s Sir 
George Tressady has a generous instalment which includes an English 
house-party. Prof. Sloane's History of Napoleon sets before the reader 
“Napoleon the Assailant of Nationality.” A paper in this number 
likely to attract considerable attention is one on ‘Four Lincoln Con- 
spiracies.’’ Mr. Gilbert Parker’s story ‘The Little Bell of Honor’ is 
a strikingly dramatic one. Those interested in the development of 
church architecture will be interested in Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s paper 
on **The Churches of Périgueux and Angouléme.’’ The editorial de- 
partment for April returns to the question of Permanent Arbitration. 
It is a very superior number: 

The Atlantic Monthly for April opens with four chapters of a new 
serial by Henry James. A most opportune paper on ‘China and the 
Western World”’ is contributed by Lafcadio Hearn. The delightful 
flavor of the article on “Old Time Sugar Making’’ will be greatly ap- 
preciated by those who have lived, as we have done, where the sugar 
maple grows. Octave Thanet’s story, *‘A Son of the Revolution” in 
this number is unusually bright. The third paper of ‘‘“Some Memories 
of Hawthorne,” **The Scotch Element in the American People,’? The 
Alaska Boundary Line,’’ ‘The Care of the Public Schools,’’ **An Arch- 
er’s Sojourn in the Okefinokee’’ and ‘Latter-Day Cranford’’ are all 
strong papers. It is indeed a number of unusual strength. 

St. Nicholas! What a promise of good things the very name sug- 
gests and surely there is no disappointment in the April number. The 
young folks are treated here as are their elders in The Century to a pa- 
per on **The Olympian Games” and it is also illustrated by Castaigne. 
Tudor Jenks has prepared for this number a well illustrated article on 
that always attractive subject ‘‘Flying Machines.’’ There is an array 
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of captivating stories, ‘‘Teddy and Carrots,’’ ‘Lieutenant Harry,” 
‘‘Mardie’s Experience,’’ ‘“‘The Prize Cup,”’ ‘Sindbad, Smith & Co.’,’ 
‘‘How the Whale Looked Pleasant," *‘Stalled at Bear Run,’’ and “*The 
Swordmaker’s Son.’’? And then such poems, letters, pictures and puz- 
zles, all making the ‘‘old folks’’ say *“*Oh, well, we did’nt have such 
things in our day.’’ But where, oh, where is dear ‘Jack in the Pulpit?’ 

Table Talk for Apri} is so full of helpful hints and recipes that it seems 
a pity any housekeeper, perplexed with the solution of what she and her 
family shall eat and drink, should be without it, for this magazine al- 
ways gives the menus for every meal in the month. In this number are 
discussed the latest ‘‘Fancies in Table Linen,’’ ‘“‘A Breakfast Toast,”’ 
‘Nursery Emergencies,’’ ‘The New Bill of Fare,’’ “The Course Din- 
ner,’’ some novel and most acceptable methods of entertainment, 
‘Books, Old and New’’ and “‘The Proper Methods of Boiling Meats 
and Fish.’’ It is an admirable number and we commend it to all house- 
keepers assured that it will greatly assist in making their duties more 
pleasant. 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1896 is fuller than ever of attractions for the 
grower of flowers, vegetables and fruits. It is full of illustrations of 
the choicest things that the horticulturist might seek, and we can testi- 
fy that the illustratrions are not exaggerated, but that the seeds adver- 
tised in this Guide produce just such results. And then they are so 
reasonable in price and so generous in quantity. Each year James 
Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y., offer some specialty and this year they 
have particularly choice sweet peas and asters to tempt the lover of 
flowers, and who does not love them better for growing them. Nowhere 
can better seeds and bulbs be obtained than from this house. 

Synodal Bericht, (Nebraska Districts) of the German Evan. Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States, A. D. 1895. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The following books on our table will be reviewed in a future issue : 

The Brotherhood of Mankind. A Study towards a Christian Philos- 
ophy of History. By Rev. John Howard Crawford, M. A. Published 
by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. pp. 379. Price $2.00. 

The Agnostic Gospel: A Review of Huxley on the Bible; with Re- 
lated Essays. By Henry Webster Parker. John B. Alden Publisher. 

Regeneration. A Reply to Max Nordau. With Introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Luther League Hymnal. Luther League Review, 96 Fulton St., New 
York. 





